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A Note of Warning. - Plague in a Pit 
Village. 


HE practical way to 
prevent the dreaded 





Russian fever fastening 
on any portion of Great | 
Z e 
V4 AZ ianis, will be for the! 
4 o> a < () several State and local | 
(OS .@<¢ 2 authorities to take time | 
aN fm by the forclock. “A 
\ ¢ } J) stitch-in-time ” policy | 
\\ i YX ) f will be better than | 
. Ne “waiting until some- | 
thing turns up.” What | 
are the officials at the | 
Local Government Act | 
Office doing? The re- | 
ply may be “ Nothing; | 
because Government | 
has transferred the! 
power of action to the | 
Privy Council.” Doc-| 
tors may visit the seats | 
of the disease in Russia, | 
and write most ably on | 
the appearances of the | 
Sfever and means of 
}) cure adopted or recom- 
mended in that coun-| 
try; but such expendi- | 
, ture of public money | 
@, will do nothing to pre-| 
\ vent the seeds of disease 
\- ‘developing in this coun- | 
‘\ try, if wafted over by 
any means into fitting 
localities in some of our dirty sea-port towns. 
Preventive works may now be commenced and 
carried out to the greatest advantage, and an 
expenditure of public money for that purpose will 
be true economy under any contingencies. Town 
councils, boards of guardians, town comniittees, 


local boards of health, and others should, at once, | 
cause inspection to be made, and then imme- | 
diately remove accumulations of foul matter) 


from the vicinity of human dwellings. Cesspits 


should be emptied and disinfected; yards | 
behind slaughter-houses cleansed ; refuse-heaps | 


in lanes, yards, courts, and waste grounds isin- 
fected and removed; stagnant water drained ; 


ander our observation. This is a case of a pit 
village containing about 140 back-to-back dwell- 
ing-houses, planted down close to a colliery, 
when first started by a company, without path- 
ways, drains, privies, water provision, or any 
sanitary forethought whatever; and beyond the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the nearest local 
Board of Health. The site of this pit-village is 
flat, and it has a clay subsoil: it lies about a 
mile west from the bracing seashore on the 
Northumbrian coast, in the township of Hanxley, 
near Warkworth. With the exception of a very 
few double-roomed houses near the pit, these 
dwellings consist of but one room on the ground- 
floor, 8 ft. 6 in. high, and about 16 ft. square, a 
tiny pantry, anda low attic: about 25 ft. or 80 ft. 


agreed to do what he could towards it, and 
asked the guardians to appoint one of their own 
body to overlook the sanitary requisites he in- 
tended to effect, the most particular of which 
was understood to be the removal of the enor- 
mgus mass of offal, ordure, and cinders which 
raised the trackways before the doors higher 
than the floors. The Board complied with this 
proposition, and placed the supervision in the 
hands of a gentleman residing near the spot, 
with instructions to him to report progress. No 
more was heard of the matter till the startling 
fact came to light of the mortality and disease 
given above. It was then found that the re- 
moval of the accumulated soil and cinders from 
before the doors had left a substratum of re- 


from every door is an ash or ordure heap; and | tentive clay exposed, which, far from improving 


Britain and spreading | at about 40 yards’ distance a row of piggeries in | the cleanliness of the place, had made it worse ; 
amongst the inhabi-| corresponding number. The houses are built} that the 157 children at school were unprovided 


back-to-back, be it remembered, in two long rows | with a privy; and, with one exception, that there 
running at rough right-angles with one another; |} was not such a convenience in the settlement ; 
and, besides these principal rows, there are) that the water used was either ditch water or 
two much smaller blocks at some distance| pool water, contaminated by ordure, or the 
from them.* This village is now inhabited | pumping-engine water; and that the whole 
by a population of 693 persons, among whom | place was in a disastrous condition. 
typhus and small-pox have been working their | The guardians, h@ving no surveyor of their 
will during the last twelve months, to an ex-| own, obtained the services of the surveyor of the 
tent of 194 cases, 21 of which have been fatal. |} Alnwick Local Board of Health, and despatched 
The absence of paving and draining causes the| him to make a practical and faithful report. 
whole village to be a sheet of mud in wet wea-| This officer condemned the partial measures 
ther, a state of things which has called into use | taken by the lessee as totally inadequate to meet 
a set of stepping-stones, or a cinder ridgeway at | the seriousness of the responsibility. After de- 
every door. One house near the pit has a privy: tailing the inefficiency of the slight drainage 
the rest of the inhabitants, 700 in number, are that has been attempted at one place, he re- 
destitute of that convenience. We are forced to! marks :—“‘ The water is very bad. Some use 
speak plainly. Nicepeople must skip it. Thewater water got from the pumping-engine (I under- 
used by some of the residents is a stream running | stand it is from the jet for condensing the steam 
in amuddy-bottomed open ditch, which goes alto-|—they call it steam-water), and it is worth 
gether dry in summer ; a dirty pool by the road- notice that fever has not been so prevalent 
side is the resource of others ; and those families | among the families using steam-water as others ; 
nearest the pumping-engine use what they call! but most of the people get water from a brook 
steam-water, from a jet for condensing the or open ditch, which rises somewhere about 
steam. | Togston and runs past on the south side of the 
The difficulty of this case is, that the expendi- village, and thence on to the sea near Bondy 
ture required to place the village on a sanitary | Car. This ditch goes dry during the summer 
basis would exhaust, figuratively, the resources months, has little fall, a muddy bottom, and 
of the pit itself; and that it is scarcely fair to altogether a dirty appearance. About one- 
expect the present lessee to repair every omission | third of the people get their water from a pool 
of his predecessors, more especially as an endea- | above where the road leading to Morpeth crosses. 





| your has been shown to effect as much good as' About half-way down, and on the east side of 
'could be realized by the erection of a school-| the lane leading from the houses to the ditch, 


house, now duly attended by 157 children, and) there is a conduit discharging dark-coloured 
of a library. Without, however, a pecuniary | water, which falls into the ditch ..... We 
sacrifice is made in some quarter or other, the | saw night-soil in different places in the ditch, 


{human sacrifice will continue to recur with|and close to the water's edge; and during 


Dahomeytian ‘persistency. easterly winds the sewage waters will be blown 

The only local authority to which this fever- | upwards and mix with the water in the pool 
breeding centre is amenable is that of the guar-; that is taken away for use. ..... There is 
dians ofthe Alnwick Union. On the occurrence | a house near the pit which has a privy attached : 
of a former visitation, the lamentable state of| with this exception there is not a water-closet 
the place was brought to the notice of this Board | or privy in the place, and the kit is a necessity. 
by the district overseer, on account of the in- | One woman, who has a husband and four chil- 


'erease of parochial relief required by the sick | dren, had a remarkably clean house: on being 


foul ditches disinfected, cleansed, deepened, and, | families. An inspector of nuisances, the local | asked how they managed to preserve decency 


if practicable, sewered or drained. Dirty courts | 


and houses should be cleansed and lime-washed ; | 
ventilation be provided; overcrowding pre- | to inquire more particularly into the matter, and | night.” . 2. + «+ 


police inspector, under the direction of Major! without a privy, she pointed significantly to the 


Brown, chief constable of the police, was deputed | pantry, saying, ‘There we do all, and empty at 
I asked the schoolmaster 


vented; and an immediate removal of fever | ordered to make a report. When this was fur-| how the children do to preserve decency when 


cases to hospitals be insisted upon. Dead | 
bodies should be buried under such regulations | 
as prevail in France. Fever, plague, or other | 
form of pestilence may then be kept under, if| 
all previous experience in this direction do not | 


prove fallacious, which we have no reason to 
anticipate. Boards of guardians and local 
boards of health ought to remember that sick- 
ness, in excess, is the heaviest form of rato a 
poor man can suffer under. Now is the time for 
action,—now, before the heat of summer is added 
to other exciting causes of pestilence. Those 
who have read the pages of the Builder know 
that the crowded parts of our cities, towns, and 
villages do require this immediate attention and 
cleansing. 

Let us give another instance recently brought 


nished, detailing the facts mentioned above, with | they have to go out. He replied that he did not 
the addition that the trackways before the | know what they did nor where they went to. . . 
houses were higher than the floors, causing them | There have been nearly 200 fever cases during 
to be constantly damp and flooded in wet weather, | the last twelve months, out of which number 
it was forwarded to the lessee, with an order for | about twenty died. . Mr. Robson states 
him to attend to the requirements of the case.|that the place is never free from fever and 
No notice was taken of this communication. | kindred diseases. Dr. West states that there 
The Board then applied to the justices for an| are some cases of typhus fever just now, and 
order empowering them to execute the necessary | considers the inefficient drainage and bad water 
work and charge the lessee with the cost, if he| the chief causes of disease. Thomas Redpath 
did not take it in hand immediately. When | states, that during the last winter the mud wis 
this order was served upon the lessee he appeared | ankle-deep in front of the cottages... . - Fever 
before the Board with a deprecatory answer, to|and diarrhoea prevail to an alarming extent ; 
the effect that it was beyond his means to cleanse, | the place as we now see it is a hotbed for disease 





pave, drain, privy, and water the place; but he| and the cause of death. Something should be 
—__—__——_——\— | done without delay to remedy this state of things, 


“a es: seo dct alhrmathr lencrestnd ae or the neglect may entail serious consequence 
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both to the inhabitants and also, by contagion, 
to the people of the surrounding districts.” 


of the difficulties sanitary reform has to combat. 


We enter thus fully into this case as an instance 


If a legislative enactment existed which pro- 
hibited lessees from running up such plague- 
generating hovels upon the surface of the spot 
of green earth they intend to bore into for 
mining purposes, the evil would not be created. 
But as this prevention is not in force, we must 
look to the best mode of cure. Some extra 
authority is evidently required. 

A significant fact has been ascertained, which 
is in accordance with experience. It consists in 
the circumstance that the families avoiding the 
ditch and pool water escaped. This would appear 
to furnish a key to some of the misery, and at 
the same time to suggest a cure that would not 
be of ruinous cost. Let the whole village have 
the privilege of using the water that has not the 
property of injuring the health of those who 
partake of it. The pumping-engine lifts 600 
gallons of water per minute from the pit. Let 
this be filtered and conveyed by pipe to places 
convenient for all. 

It very often happens that atask is unattempted 
because it has too herculean an aspect. In the 
present instance, it is apparent that the simple 
step here recommended and disentangled from 
less pressing requiremeyts would not cost a/| 
king’s ransom. The auxiliary accommodations | 
may require some little effort; but the health- | 
destroying waters should be abandoned at once. 

Once more we say, let England be warned in | 
time. 











LESLIE AND TAYLOR’S SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS.* 

Or the twin or compound authors of these 
long-looked-for and really welcome volumes, a 
few words seem necessary by way of introduc- 
tion. Mr. Leslie was one of five painters born 
in America and settling in London, who acquired 
academic honours in the Royal Academy of Arts 
in London. Benjamin West was the first to 
cross the Atlantic and make London his home. 
West became'the second President of the Royal 
Academy. His “ well-balanced” ‘ Death of 
Wolf” — partly through Woollett’s inimitable 
graver—*ore than preserves his name. Copley 
followed West; and two pictures of glorious 
deaths—those of Chatham and Major Pearson— 
perpetuate his excellence in his art. West and 
Copley were followed to England by Leslie, 
Newton, and Allston—a trio of clever men. 
Newton and Allston died young. Leslie lived to 
paint many pictures of great excellence, known 


| terly and weekly, from Lord Macaulay upwards 





his name) was an accomplished gentleman—half 
a poet and half a wit. Sir Charles Eastlake, it 
has been said (with some sarcasm and with 
greater truth), brought more than Fuseli litera- 
ture,—into a wing at least of Somerset House and 
the east end of Trafaigar-square. 

There are several “ Lives” of Sir Joshua. That 
by Northcote, his pupil, is the most ambitious ; 
that by Allan Cunningham (whowas a boy of eight 
at Reynolds’s death) is the most able and, to our 
thinking, still the most truthful ;Chantrey-touched 
here and there, perhaps, with a little asperity, 
for the sake of what artists would call light and 
shade, but bearing throughout a skill in compo- 
sition and in observation of life and character 
that commanded and called forth the admiration 
of Southey. In one hundred and fourteen pages 
of a pocket volume, Mr. Cunningham managed, 
and with ease, to present a miniature full-length 
of Sir Joshua, both as a painter and a man. 

The desperate hooks, “slashing Bentley 
hooks,” meant to distinguish Mr. Leslie’s labours 
from Mr. Tom Taylor’s labours in the bulky 
volumes before us, are not always, we are sorry 
to say, distinguishable, and remind us of the 
hooks with which Mr. Wilson Croker, in the first 
edition of his “ Boswell,” puzzled and perplexed 
and provoked the eyes of so many critics, quar- 


to Mr. Anonymous downwards. In what we 
have to say, we shall labour to keep our twin 
authors apart, and we trust successfully. 

We wish we could have seen from an author 
too little appreciated by Mr. Leslie and Mr. 
Taylor this fine passage in these volumes :— 

** How painting has rexindled from its embers, 


The prints after the works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds have spread his fame to Italy, where they 
have not at present a single painter that can pre- 
tend to rival an imagination so fertile, that the at- 
titudes of his portraits are as various as those of | 
history. In what age were paternal despair and | 
the horrors of death pronounced with more 
expressive accents than in his picture of Count 
Ugolino? Where infantine loveliness, or em- 
bryo passions touched with sweeter truth than 
in his portraits of Miss Price and the baby 
Jupiter ?”— Horace Walpole. 

Sixteen pages of commemorative quotations 
from ‘“ Poets and Prosemen” might have 
heralded in these volumes with great advantage. 

Mr. Taylor tells us (perhaps it is Mr. Leslie) 
that of bachelor Sir Joshua’s two nieces,—in 
whose house they found a Martha and Theresa 


the works of many living artists demonstrate. | 





sJount asylum,—‘“ Offy Palmer’ was the favourite. | 
They were charming Devonshire girls, we read | 
and have heard, who knew good London society | 
through their uncle Sir Joshua, and who were | 


so well to all who love art, and have means to 
travel ; andso much “ Correggio and stuff” have 
been talkedand written about them (these volumes 
have a rag-tag and bob-tail about them), that we 
shall not be expected to discourse or lecture, or 
waste our readers’ time upon Sir Joshua’s posi- 
tion in art. Words cannot compare him with 
his great predecessors, Titian, Velasquez, and 
Vandyck; it would be waste of time to contrast 
him with his little successors, Lawrence and 
Hoppner, Owen and Phillips, Raeburn and 
Gordon, and Shee and—Albemarle-street cata- 
logues can alone tell us who. 

Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Leslie’s adopted executor, 
and literary executioner in these volumes, is de- 
servedly known to the public as the editor of 
erratic, enthusiastic “ Haydon’s Journals,’— 
better still as a skilled contributor to the stage, 
and as a critic on pictures,—quick to see and 
point out merit, prompt to perceive and to con- 
demn defects. A “Life of Sir Joshua” in 
such “company” pens was sure to prove not 
a Sternhold & Hopkins affair, but a Beaumont 
& Fletcher performance, and such, we are 
pleased to say, we find it. 

That Reynolds, in his “ Discourses,” was under 
obligations to Johnson (up to 1784, when Johnson 
died), and to Burke finally, isa noble proof of his 
discernment in seeking and obtaining assistance 
where assistance should be sought and wasgained. 
The real or supposed “secrecy” of the Royal 
Academy has done much to injure the great 
name of the founder of the Academy: would Sir 
Joshua’s “hero,’ Johnson (the more to be 
admired, therefore), have submitted his “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes” or his “ Lives” to “ forty” 
poets in his “ Essex Street,” or fifty prosemen in 
his “ Gerard Street,” Clubs? No! not he. 

The reputation of Reynolds in art is accepted, 
his position in literature is different. 

What his pupils did for his Pencil is utterly 
immaterial. There was no head-work—merely 
hand-work in what they did. What his friends 
did for his inimitable “‘ Discourses” is a diiferent 
matter, has caused much controversy, and is 
little understood. 

We will attempt to throw a light on the sub- 
ject, in a little way assisted by these volumes; 
and, after a careful inquiry of thirty years, we can 
throwsome upon it. Reynolds (more to his honour 
therefore: we love,—who does not ?—his “ Dis- 
courses,” and could pass a “ Royal Academy” 
examination in them) made memoranda wherever 
he went : his “ Flanders Tour Notes” are examples 
for all who travel with Sir Henry Wotton’s advice 
to Milton,— Thoughts close and looks loose :” 
in their way they are unequalled: connoisseurs 
abide by them; picture-dealers “ bid” by them. 
We appeal confidently to Messrs. Christie & 


and admired by all who are acquainted with the | not unremembered by dear uncle in his “ will.” | Manson, and to Mr. Henry Farrer (those “ in- 


noble bequest and gifts of Robert Vernon and 
John Sheepshanks to London—.e., the world. 
Of these five American artists who made 
Englind the country of their adoption, and 
loved the country they sought, West was illite- 
rate ; Copley (not so illiterate) was the father of 
the great Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst ; Newton 
(with a very fine eye for colour) was more than 
a tuft-hunter; Allston was an accomplished 
poct; and Leslie, besides some printed lectures 
on art (marked with good sense), was the author 
of a quarto Life of his friend John Constable, 
the painter, in which the merits of that painter,— 
and they were many,—are cleverly, and, as some 
think, unduly extolled: why, when, and where- 
fore (unless Washington Irving betrayed and 


misled him), Leslie (we drop Mister after a great | Will come to town the Lord knows. In regard 


name) thought he was fit fora “Life of Sir 
Joshua” it would be idle to inquire. A literary 
reputation seems to have been always dear to a 
painter: Reynolds sought it and obtained it; 
and his reputation as an author stands de- 
servedly high in English literature. He knew, 
as all very great men know, wherein his weak- 
nesses lay; and he knew, no man knew better, how | 
to make good what he had not. To hope to have | 
the whole of a fall-length, robes and ermine, 
seals and maces, finished by a great painter, is 
as hopeless to ask or look for as a Laocoon or an 
Apollo—quarried, rough-hewed, chiselled, tooled, 
filed, coloured, and paid for—d la Gibson. 
What Reynolds has obtained and will retain 
. (seemingly absolutely and without dispute), | 
Benjamin West, who in a letter to Chantrey | 
called him “a sculpture,” did not seek,—Law- | 
rence, with Wiltshire wisdom, did not seek. Sir | 
Martin Shee (his Sir Thomas Munro will preserve | 





1 

* “Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds: with | 
Notices of some of his Contemporaries.” Commenced by | 
Charles Robert Leslie, R.A.; continued and concluded | 
by Tom Taylor, M.A. 2vols. Murray. j 


| fear you should grow saucy upon it. 


| Read this hitherto unprinted (Mr. Taylor | 
tells us) letter from the president painter of 
the Waldegrave girls (a 5,0001.—not 8001.— 
picture any day), and a “letter” (congratula- 
| tory), far above, in simplicity and feeling, that 
| which Alexander Pope, of the “ Rape of the Lock,” | 
wrote to Arabella Fermor on her marriage :— 
“To Miss Palmer, at Mrs. Bunbury’s, Barton. 
My dear Offee,—I set out to-morrow for Blen- | 
heim. I had some thoughts of bringing you to | 
town, as it coincided with a very pressing invi- | 
tation which I had from Lord Granby to pass | 
some days at Chiveley; but, receiving at the 
same time a letter that I was expected at Blen- 
heim, that scheme is at an end; and how you 





to our separation, I feel exactly as you have 
expressed yourself. You say you are per- 
fectly happy where you are, from the kindness 
and civility of your hostess and Miss Horneck, 
and only wish to see us. We wish likewise to 
see you, at the same time that we are perfectly 
well contented with your absence, when it is in 
a family which will somewhat contribute to con- 
firm by habit those principles in which you 
have been educated, which habits I have always 
thought are infinitely beyond all precepts, which 
go into one ear and out at the other. I never was 
a great friend to the efficacy of precept, nor a 
great professor of love and affection, and there- 
fore I never told you how much I loved you, for 





I have got a ring and a bracelet of my own 
picture; don’t you tell your sister that I have 
given you your choice. 

My compliments to all the family, and remain, 

Dear Offee, your affectionate uncle, 
J. ReyNnowps,” 


The pictures of Sir Joshua—and there are a 
thousand and odd genuine (at least) —are known 





evitable ” men), in proof of what we state. Mr. 
Murray’s many-handed ‘“ Handbookers” quote 
them, with skill and taste; and they are supreme 
above all the Academy has ever given us, or 
seems likely to give. 

The question of Reynolds’s skill with the pen 
may, perhaps, be tested by examining the famous 
Sir Joshua letter of resignation (vol. i., p. 167), 
of Mr. Sandby’s recent ‘“ History of the Royal 
Academy” with the version of the same letter 
which Messrs. Leslie & Taylor give us (vol. ii., 
p- 555). How in a copy of a “ notelet”” so many 
discrepancies could or can occur we are utterly 
at a loss to know. Perhaps the Professor of 
Ancient or Modern (if there is such an office) 
Literature, in Trafalgar-square, will tell us. 

Careful commentator and annotator, read 
Messrs. Leslie & Taylor’s copy of Sir Joshua’s 
farewell letter to Michelangelo at Somerset 
House, with Mr. Sandby’s previously printed 
variations from it. The Sandby variations are 
here in brackets. 


“To the Secretary of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Leicester-fields, February 23 [22], 1790. 
Sir,—I beg you would [will] inform the coun- 
cil, which I understand meet this evening, with 
my fixed resolution of resigning the Presidency 
of the Royal Academy, and consequently my 
seat as an Academician. As I can no longer be 
of any use [service] to the Academy as Presi- 
dent, it would be still less in my power in a sub- 
ordinate situation. I therefore [now] take my 
{final} leave of the Academy, with my sincere 
good wishes for its prosperity, and with all due 
respect to its members. 
I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
JosHvA REYNOLDS.” 
Sandby’s version final is determined, and is, 
doubtless, correct. We shall return to these 
volumes in a suggestive and congratulatory mood. 
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THE IMPROVEMENTS IN PARIS: THE 
QUESTION OF THEIR IMPORTANCE IN 
THE VIEW OF THE INCREASING MOR- 
TALITY OF LONDON, 


At different times during the last few years, 
we have drawn our readers’ attention to the 
statistics of the mortality of London and Paris 
placed in comparison, believing that the figures 
so viewed would be found to deserve attention, 
and possibly to suggest particular measures to 
be taken for the diminution of the mortality of 
London. In our last volume, under the same 
heading as that which is here prefixed, we gave 
the mortality of Paris during each of the years, 
1860, 1861, and 1862, per thousand of the living, 
as calculated upon data of the population which 
do not admit of dispute, and upon the positive 
returns of the number of deaths, and compared 
it with the mortality of London as stated by the 





each year of the last quinquennial period; and, | Public Works,” read by Mr. G. R. Burnell at 
having made use of it prior to 1861, the census | the Society of Arts, on the 22nd of February, 
of that year showed to us that the facts and the | the Chairman, Mr. W. Hawes, in the course of 
assumption were in remarkable accordance, or | his speech, made some remarks (reported in the 
from 1856 to 1861 at least. As in England the | Society’s Journal, but not in our pages) which 
population in one year of a period from census |embody expression of the common view of the 
to census would exceed that of a year of the | immense superiority of London in sanitary mat- 
previous census period, we might fairly suppose | ters, one which will be here shown to require 
the population of Paris to have been subject | qualification. Mr. Hawes is reported to have 
similarly to the law of progression, especially | said,— 
when we have to take into the account the con-| « There was one observation in the paper which he did 
stant influx of persons of foreign birth. We | hot think the facts brought before them justified. It was 
prefer, however, to take the estimate at the very | ‘° the effect that Paris had gained in everything that 
lowest, fae the seanset: bab we cabs ob the | tends to make life valuable’ in large towns. What had 
” -} ; oug Paris gained? Some very remarkable streets and a great 
same time to point out that the figures of the | deal of elegant architecture. But let them see also what 
number of deaths being those of positive re- 13 had oe ting of the improvements in 
F , » Se 3 | Paris, the sanitary condition of that city was inferior to 
turns, the proportion of deaths is likely to be | that of Londen. lave was that to be aconmnned for if 
found less, rather than at all greater, than we | London deserved the amount of abuse heaped on it? The 
have made it. | real fact was that the health of the poorer classes was 


Though statements of the mortality of Paris cared for in a higher degree in London than in Paris,” 








Registrar-General ; and we also compared the | 
mean mortality of the three years, of the one | 
capital with that of the other.* As our readers | 
are aware, statistics have been presented from | 
time to time by the municipality of Paris, showing | 
a considerable amelioration in the sanitary condi- 
tion of that capital in the course of several years | 
past, and demonstrating that the chief gain has | 
been contemporaneous with the formation of the | 
many wide streets and the aération of the differ- 
ent quarters. But such a comparative state- 
ment as we gave had not been made, previously 
to our own. We found that although in 1860 
the rate of mortality of Paris exceeded the 
London rate by 2°25 (here omitting one of our | 
figures of decimals) per thousand persons living, 
and though the excess rose to the figure 2°47 in | 
1861,—a year which was marked by an increase 
in each capital,—the rate in 1862 became so 
greatly reduced in the former capital, whilst it 
was actually increased in the latter, that the | 
excess of Paris over London was reduced to 
0°77, or little more than three-fourths of one in 
the thousand. It is true that the comparison of 
the mean of the three years in the two capitals, | 
showed an excess of the rate of Paris over the 
London rate, amounting to 1°83, or somewhat 
less than two in the thousand; but this result 
was very different to what the English public 
had been led to conclude from statements, some | 
of them then recent, which had been based upon 

inadequate knowledge of facts. At the same 

time we hinted our opinion that in the com- | 
parison of the statistics of the year 1863, corro- | 
boration might be looked for of a prediction | 
which we had previously ventured to make, 

that the sanitary condition of Paris would before | 
long transcend that of our metropolis. Those 

who remember the mortality of our chief towns | 


will not require to be told that these have long | 
been much less healthy than Paris. 

We have now before us the statement of the 
number of deaths in Paris during the year 1863, | 
given in the “ Annuaire” for the present year, 
published by the “ Bureau des Longitudes.” The 
statement for 1864 is not published. We can | 
make, therefore, no comparison for the year | 


1864; and it is the more important that we | 
should say, as we sha!l shortly, what are the | 
data that exist for the calculations in each 
year, since, in the French journals themselves, | 
or at least La Presse, a statement of conclusions | 
as established in a “ Mémoire” drawn up by | 
M. Deville for the Inspectors of the Verification | 
of Deaths, and lately presented to the Prefect, 
contained errors, or inasmuch as for 1862 the 
population manifestly was taken at that of the 
census, of the previous year, whilst the deaths 
were those of 1862; and the mortality must 
have been less than the stated one death in 
forty inhabitants,— not to mention what we 
shall show to have been probably the facts in 
1863. The statement from the French press 
was inadvertently allowed to appear, without a 
note, in our number of the 4th of March; but, 
since the figures of the census of 1861 are, 
by decree, required to be recognised as solely 
authentic during five years from the lst of 
January, 1862, we are by no means certain that 
the errors as resulting from that requirement, 
are not to be found in the original “ Mémoire.” 
However, we may here remind our readers that 
our calculations are based upon an estimate of 
the population of Paris as increasing each year 
only one-fifth of the increase in the previous 
quinquennial period. A similar assumed basis 
was originally suggested to us by the secretary 
of the “ Bureau de la Statistique’? of the Hétel | 
de Ville, for an estimate of the population in 








* Vol. xxii,; 1864, March 5th, page 164, 





are carried back not only to 1856, and to the} The reader has already been placed in a posi- 
date of the commencement of the improvements, | tion for judging how far such general assertions 
but to a much earlier period, and may be taken | of the superiority of the sanitary condition of 


) as presenting facts of importance, we prefer not | London are to be relied on. We need not repeat 


to attempt any comparison for the years prior to | the comparison for the two capitals, for 1860, 1861, 
1860, the year of the establishment of the limits | or 1862,—that is, separating the years: it will be 
of the city as they now exist. It would have | found in the article in our last volume; and the 
been very desirable to compare the mortalities | conclusions are stated above. But we will give the 
of the two capitals during more years than four, | comparison for 1863 separately. The population 
and to take the average of a greater number of | of Paris, in the year, is to be estimated as that of 
years; but to get the population of the banliew | 1861 (or the number 1,696,141), plus the number 
of Paris, and its number of deaths, or to get | 68,080 for the years 1862 and 1863 together,— 
merely figures for the city as before 1860, would | this latter number being two-fifths of the increase 
require references which in this country we are | from 1856 to 1861. The sum, 1,764,221, is the 
not able tomake. The population in 1856 of the | population of Paris on the 31st December, 1863, 
entire area which now constitutes Paris, as taken | as estimated, but in a manner which is based on 
in the census, we have in a distinct document to! previous facts. The deaths are taken as given 
which we referred last year; when we stated that in the “ Annuaire” of the “ Bureau des Lengi- 
the population of 1856, was 1,525,942, inclusive | tudes,” where they are stated as 42,582. The 
of the garrison, and that the number in 1861 | mortality for London is quoted from the Regis- 
was 1,696,141,—these figures showing an in- | trar-General’s Summary of Weekly Returns, 


| crease during the five years, of 170,199. Taking dated the 18th of February last, only altering 


one-fifth of this increase, we may say that the the position of the decimal point to obtain the 
increase since 1861 has been 34,039°8 in each | comparison per thousand. ‘The figures differ 
year. Thus far as to our data; and the reader slightly from those in our last year’s article, 
will probably conclude that there is no margin | obtained from the former Summary; as, annu- 
of error capable of effecting the substantial | ally, the latest figures undergo correction. The 
accuracy of our comparison, or perhaps deserv- | regult then is as under :— 

ing the attention which nevertheless we have 


: : | In 1863:— Per Thousand. 
here given to it. | In London, the deaths were at the 
Subsequently to the publication of the com- | CC ES 24°47 


In Paris (including the garrison, 
which appearsto be very healthy), 
they were........... menivsiibiddaehianeenh 24°13 


parison in our last volume, Mr. Tite (some of | 
whose previous assertions had induced us to} 
make the statement of figures) read before the | 
Statistical Section of the British Association, an | 
interesting paper on the mortality of London; : petiaet i 
and Paris; wherein, though he estimated the| Of the Paris rate in 1864, as we have said, we 
mortality of the French capital as greater than | have no knowledge ; but the London rate is 
that of London for the period of ten years from | shown by the “Summary” to have increased 





Thus the rate of London mortality 
exceeded the Paris rate ............ 0°34 


| 1853 to 1862, he so far modified his original | from 24-47 to 26°45 as already mentioned ; and 
| expression of opinion as to say that there had |it is known that this year there has been a 
|been a great and marked decrease since 1853, | large increase in cases of zymotic disease, as 


{ 
or shortly after the Emperor began to urge upon | typhus fever. ' 
the City the necessity of making better provi-| Assuming that it be considered unsafe to judge 
sion for sewerage, water-supply, street-aération, by single years,—though there is yet consider- 


' 


. 1 r ; » as Se 
; and other improvements, and that the difference | able importance in the facts as at present, of 


» ; “ar | < Deant . > ten. 
in the rates of mortality of late years had been | the progression of Paris, and the contrary ten 


i very slight. We do not question the accuracy | dency of London,—we append the comparison 
lof Mr. Tite’s conclusion as to his period of ten | of the averages of four years. The comparison 


years; though we should have been glad to be| which we made in our last volume, for three 
Sate ? to | ia Mi > 
informed of his data,—since he confesses to| years, showed an excess of mortality of Paris 
similar difficulties to those we have expe-| over London, of 1°836 in a thousand. 


rienced. But the facts which will be brought| fy 1360, 1961, 1362, 1863 :— 


out by a comparison of the mortality of Paris In Paris:— ___ Per Thousand, 
and London, during the period of only four years pa . ph 
to which we have alluded, and those of the pre- 1862 = 24338 
sent mortality of London, are such as require to | 1863 = 24136 


be stated; for, they tend to show that in the 
latter capital progress is not just now being made 
in the amelioration of public health, similar to _ Per T 

that in Paris, and to substantiate our view that Foy ™ en 
on the expiration of a period of ten years hence, 1862 = 2 


98°875 +4=24713 mean of the 
—_—_— four years. 
Ia London:— Per Thousand, 





= 23°560 
a better position sanitarily will be found reached 1863 = 24470 
in the capital of France, than in that of Great auuhe gacnee hei 





Britain. 
Our anticipation that the mortality of Paris Excess of the rate of mor- 
3, W ) r that of don tality of Paris, per thou- 
of 1863, would be found below that . na ; es pong Sy 
in the same year, is now shown to have een | oy  pgleasmaemis 1298 do. 
correct ; and in 1864 (for which year, as already} = oat ol 
stated, we have not the deaths for Paris) the| Either way of making the comparison, t ere 
mortality of London had increased about two in | has been a reduction in the mortality of Paris, 
the thousand beyond that of 1863, or so as to| and an increase in that of London ; and neither 
make it greater than it has been for ten years. | present circumstances, nor the actual prospect, 
In fact, during the last five years, the mortality | are such as should satisfy us. or 
of London has been steadily increasing; and the| The improved water-supply, for w 7 ’ t ~ 
greatest increase in any year is that which took | works are now in active progress, will tend vast y 
place in 1864, when the deaths were 26°45 in | to ameliorate the sanitary condition of the Frenc! 
the thousand ; having been in the previous year, | capital. The supply for purposes of ablution is 
1863, 24°47 by no means so defective as has been repre- 
- ; ee . * * . . . - - . 
After the paper “ On the Municipal Organiza- | sented ; whilst a large quantity of water is used 
tion of Paris, particularly with regard to the | for street-cleansing ; but there is no question 
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that the absence of a high-service by pipes in 
the houses, is a serious evil. The deficiency 
causes stench within the houses, and similar 
stench during some months of the year m the 
streets, from house-drains crossing the fuotways. 
But not to mention the now extensive aération 
of every quarter of Paris, the street-cleansing, 
contrasting so much with the flagrant neglect m 
London, the air not so much impregnated with 
* carbonaceous particles,” and even better ight, 
must be largely operative in diminished mor- 
tality. The report of the Registrar-General, 
written whilst Londoners were wallowing through 
what was called a “‘mud-ocean,” adverted to! 
one form of dirty streets, affecting mortality ; | 
but another has come in with the hot weather. 
During the last fortnight, the stench from tri- 
turated horse-dung and other offensive matter, 
has been worse than any of the stenches of the 
streets of Paris. Washing the streets, as in| 





reside in. In a great community, magnificent 
cathedrals, spacious churcher, stately palaces, 
temples of justice, great public buildings, 
institutions for the peor; jails, unfortunately, 
and, fortunately for humanity, hospitals; as 
well as town houses and country houses for 
the nobility and gentry, and abodes for the 
poorer classes, were required. The true professor 
of the great art must not only be acquainted 
with constructive science, but he must be more 
or less versed in geology ;—whether the soil 
was or was not wholesome, whether water could 
be found, whether the climate would admit of 
the use ef certain materials ;—and with all this 
he must be a man of taste. The best architec- 
ture was nothing less nor more than ornamented 
utility. The first thing was to make a building 
useful so as to meet the material wants of man ; 
but there was more in man than matter: he was 
a thinking creature, capable of being impressed 


the French capital, there is none; and it would | and influenced by surrounding objects; and the 
be hard to say that there is any scavenging. | building, along with being useful, should be so 
The inattention to street-cleansing must be one constructed and completed as to appeal to the 
cause of the mortality of which mention has | better feelings of man, to make him more joyfal 
been made. Also, it may be observed, the reten- | when he is joyous, and to soothe his sorrow when 
tion of refuse for long periods, in back-yards | in grief. As Christian men they required churches 
and cellars, which is the London practice, must |to worship im. Few men were called upon to 
have much to do with the rate of mortality. | build cathedrals, and still fewer lived to carry 
The Paris system, of depositing such refuse at out the commission; but many men were called 
night-time in the streets, may be attended with | upon to restore cathedrals. He had some time 
inconvenience to those who are out at late hours, | since had an opportunity of visiting Peterborough 
and who stumble over a heap of broken | Cathedral, and he was happy to say that its 
crockery ; but the streets, each morning, are restoration, so far as it went, was all that he could 
divested of every straw and speck, and pre-| desire. One other thing gratified him during 
sented clear and clean as we never see the’ his visit. They knew that the vergers of cathe- 
streets of this metropolis. Both the eyes and | drals, like other men, liked palm oil, and they 
the nose get used to various abominations; but | sometimes followed the visitor about, so that he 
it is probable that those in London are no Jess | could not stop opposite a tomb without having 
injurious than the sights and smells elsewhere, | to listen to their observations ; and to get through 


which are offensive because they are new. 





DECORATION AS A HANDMAID TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


A LECTURE was delivered on Tuesdsy even- 
ing last before the members of the Architectural 
Museum, in the theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, by the very Rev. Canon Rock, D.D., 
subject, ‘‘ Decoration as a Handmaid to Archi- 
tecture.” 

The lecturer said, he presumed that those who 
heard him had occasionally met some individual 
who had an odd custom of talking to himself,— 
of thinking aloud, and not unfrequently upon 
subjects with which he was not very conversant, 
and regardless of the persons near him, and for- 
getful of the place in which he was. He was 
very much in that position there, being, so to say, 
a mere Jayman in architecture and decoration ; 
but, if the parallel went some way, it very soon 
ceased. He was perfectly conscious of the pre- 
sence in which he was, and he knew the place 
on which he stood. There were persons present 
te whom it would be a pleasure and a profit to 
him to listen, persons distinguished in construc- 
tive architecture and in decorative art. And he 
was conscious of the place from which he spoke. 
Often had he listened to instructive lectures 
delivered from that tribune, by their excellent 
and worthy president and by other eminent 
men. He could not forget one circumstance, 
which made him feel forcibly the place which he 
occupied. It was but a bare year since his dear 
friend and old schoolfellow, his Eminence Car- 
dina] Wiseman stood there, and never should he 
forget the cordial welcome he had received, or 
the delightful lecture he delivered. He (Dr. 


'a gate without their assistance was impossible. 
| At Peterborough it was different. The verger 
| was there, no doubt, to afford information when 
| required ; but he did not in the least put himself 
| forward, and there were no gates locked, so that 
‘a visitor might go throngh the cathedral, and 
examine each part of it, withont interruption. 
That was as it should be. Well, if it was not 
the good fortune of architects to have many 
cathedrals to build, they had to erect a great 
many churches. Now, he thought that a church, 
of all buildings, afforded the greatest field for dis- 
playing the capability of uniting the requisite 
with the ornamental. Pre-eminently the archi- 
tect should make a church decorated utility. The 
roofs of churches were capable of being very 
much improved. Many of them were overlaid 
withlead; but the great majority were constructed 
of slate, or the prepared stone called, in the 
country, ‘‘slat.”” Now, he regarded the blue roof 
as a very ugly object indeed. A roof of glazed 
tiles which might be starred, would be far pre- 
ferable, and, after a shower of rain, would 
present a beautiful appearance. Then, as to the 
windows. Frequently architects were allowed 
_ to make the windows of a church ornamental by 
means of small columns, and they used stone 
for the columns. Why was not marble used ? 
| Polished marble would not only be highly orna- 
mental, but would bear the severity of winter 
| and of summer, and be still beautiful after years 
and years had rolled away. He believed that 
|many kinds of marble might be obtained with 
‘facility. There were quarries in Derbyshire and 
‘in Devonshire; and a beautiful green marble 
| might be obtained from Connemara. Colour was 
|to be seen everywhere in Nature: why was it 
| not more used for architectural purposes? In- 
| side, churches were usually open-roofed, and in 
|many cases well ornamented. But sometimes 
'there were long ugly pipes to be seen, for hot 


Rock) had been invited to deliver a lecture upon! air and for cold air, which had anything but a 
ornamentation as a handmaid to architecture. | pleasing effect. Now, to remedy that, the archi- 
He believed it was Cicero who, speaking of what | tect should know a little of natural philosophy. 
should constitute a perfect orator, said that| If he went to the Serpentine on a frosty day, he 
oratory required its professor to be a man of | would see how it could be done. There he would 
great acquisition and vast learning; not only to| see swans breasting the water, and the ice 
be conversant with all the ramifications of the| broken to allow them to do so; and yet the 
twelve tables of the Roman law, but to be| breast of a swan was very tender. The secret 
thoroughly acquainted with international law,! was that the down held atmospheric air, which 
and able to declaim upon any subject that might | was a non-conductor of heat and of cold. How 
be proposed to him. The well-informed archi-| could they apply that principle to the churches ? 
tect should be something like Cicero’s orator. | By having two roofs, by which means they would 
Man in every clime in which his lot is cast,| leave a stratum of air between the two; or, in 
whether in Siberia or in the torrid zone, must | other words, they would have above the congre- 
have some refuge by day and by night, some gation that which the swan had on its breast as 
place more or less suitable im which to live. A/a protection. And they shonld remember that 
man for a short time might be his own bnilder, | for the same reason that the church is too cold 
but let a number of men come together, and one | in winter, it is too warm in summer, and espe- 
would be found to be superior, and he would | cially if the blue slates were on it. The remedy 
become a professor of the great art, for such it | he suggested would be a guard against too much 
was, of raising habitations for the others to| heat at one season, and against too much cold 


at another. He begged his architectural friends 
to bear in mind that throughout these sugges. 
tions he was only thinking aloud. Now, let 
them come down a little further into the church, 
Many of their churches were exceedingly stuffy, 
and required the windows to be frequently 
opened, and they were opened by means of cords, 
which were unsightly affairs. Now, the sugges- 
tion he had to offer to get rid of that state of 
things would not involve much cost, and it 
would make the architecture of the church be 
decorated utility. He-would have beneath the 
windows a moulding of such breadth that, 
though it would not give footing to a Banting, 
it would admit of a slim youth passing to and fro 
to open the windows in summer, and to close 
them effectually in winter, which cords could not 
do. Another use could be made of it also. He 
loved to see churches decorated with flowers in 


‘times of rejoicing, and he wished that, as of old, 


the great mysteries of Christianity could be 
depicted in tapestry, and hung round the church 
at appropriate seasons. There would then bea 
celebration of the church’s festivals to the eye : 
not only would the people hear from the preacher 
that it was Christmas or Easter, but their eyes 
would tell them of it also. This could be easily 
done, and no doubt there would be willing hearts 
and kind hands to bring it about. When the 
festival was over the tapestry could be removed, 
and facility would be afforded for doing so in the 
manner he suggested. In another respect the 
interior of churches could be decorated, and that 
was by the architect practically showing that he 
understood the bols of colours—green the 
emblem of hope here; blue the emblem of hope 
of heaven hereafter ; red the emblem of burning 
charity towards the Maker and all mankind. 
Why were not marbles of these tints used ? 
Then, instead of whitewashed walls, the eye 
would be arrested by the beauty and harmony of 
colour. In the heavens above, in the fields, in 
the woods, on the hills, there is colour : why was 
it not to be found more than it is now in the 
House of God? So much for churches. He 
would now say a word as to buildings for civil 
employments, and for the purposes of residence. 
What was said as to cathedrals applied also as 
to palaces : it fell to the lot of very few to build 
them; but some had been built im their own 
day, and others would yet be built. There was, 
for instance, the glorious palace of Westminster, 
which he was delighted to say was in the 
Pointed style; for his love was for the Pointed, 
not for the Classic. It was a very critical and 
difficult thing for an architect to have to deal 
with one style in a building, and with another in 
the decoration,—called upon to do so by his 
clients. Now, an architect should be not only 
able to build a house, but to imstruct the pro- 
prietor of it as to the suitable decorations for it, 
and as to the furniture and the laying out of the 
grounds, so that all would nd with the 
style. Windsor Castle was built in the Pointed 
style by the man whose motto was, “ Manners 
make the man;” but he regretted to say that 
some of the interior restoration, the decorations, 
and furniture were in the style of the Grand 
Monarch, and not in that of the building. The 
decorations to which he alluded were admirably 
executed, and by English hands, he was thankful 
to say ; but he regretted they were not more in 
keeping with thestyle of the building. Speaking 
of Windsor, he could not help referring to one of 
the latest evidences of the exquisite taste of 
the late lamented Prince Consort. He had a 
small reom fitted up as a surprise for the 
Queen, in which her Majesty now receives her 
ministers ; and everything was designed by him- 
self, and all in keeping and harmony, even to 
the hinges and keyholes of the doors. ‘That 
principle should be more borne in mind by those 
who had the construction of houses entrusted 
tothem. According to the present rule, if you 
went into one house in a street, and looked at 
the ceilings, you would find an ornament in the 
centre and a moulding all round: go into the 
next house, and you would find it exactly similar. 
Then, again, look at the roofs of London houses. 
Could anything be more ugly than the chimney- 
pots, with which their eyes were all too familiar ? 
But it might be said, “‘ They draw well.” That 
he denied. If they did, there would be no occa- 
sion for the tallboys, which made ugliness still 
more ugly. Was it to be said that their archi- 
tects could invent nothing better than the pre- 
sent chimneys? He not. What did the 
men of former days do? Let them go to Eton 
and see. They would find beautiful chimneys 
there. Even im the old farm-houses of Sussex, 





they would come across chimneys that would 
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shame the palace chimneys of London. 


but it was left as bald as possible, 


architectural falsehoods, as they in effect stated 


that they went through into the apartment, 
They might have 


which was not the fact. 
mouldings or use glazed tiles to keep the rain 
from the windows, and in that way arrive again 
at decorated utility. An architect ought not to 
think that building a great thing would be the 
establishing of his fame. He might show his 
power and his refined and cultivated taste in 
the artistic treatment of a small building. 


one was Buckingham Palace, the other a house 
of about 20 ft. clear, of two windows in breadth, 
with small balconies, the front being decorated 
with two little columns and some. nice iron- 
work. He could not look at it without admir- 
ing it. For himself, he would rather be the 
architect of the small house than of the great 
palace ; there were more talent, more elegance, 
more taste, more science displayed in the former 
than in the latter. 


and-dry rule of ornamentation: the dining- 
room, for instance, was hung with a dark- 
red paper, and the chimney-piece was black. 
Why were dining-rooms made thus dull ? 
He would be told it was the fashion. Why 
was black marble used? The room was 
not meant to be a sepulchre; and London 
fogs were sufficiently darkening and depress- 
ing without the aid of dark paper that 
quenched the light. He should have thought 
that men on returning home from business 


would like something cheerful about the apart- | 


ment in which they took their meal. For his 


part, he would be for making dining-rooms light | 


and cheerful. He was delighted to observe the 
love of flowers that was manifested in London. 
“Why, he might be permitted to ask, do not 
architects avail themselves of that taste? A 
window-sill was provided for flower-pots, and 
nothing more; so that,—as he knew to his cost, 
—a gust of wind might blow down a tall gera- 
nium, and cause the loss of your plant, your 
patience, and your money. He believed that 
little appliances could be furnished for flowers, 
not only in dining-rooms and drawing-rooms, 
but higher still; and that in that way the ele- 
vation might be relieved of a great deal of its 
baldness. It was much to be regretted that the 
houses in which men who had been famous in 


their day and generation as authors, as artists, | 
as statesmen, as lovers of their kind,—practical | 
philanthropists,—were not so marked that their | 


names would be had in perpetual remembrance. 
This would have an effect for good upon suc- 
ceeding generations, and he thought that provi- 
sion for such things ought to be made by archi- 
teets in the construction of houses. 
architects did not always, in their own case, 
carry out the principles which they practised in 
the case of others. Pugin, hearing of a great 
robbery in the neighbourhood in which he was 
about to reside, constructed the windows of his 
house too narrow, and the doors so low that you 
had to stoop to get in. The architects of the 
present day, however, should rejoice that they 
had such a man to go before them. 
(Dr. Rock) first knew Pugin, Pointed architec- 
ture was little better than Carpenters’ Gothic. 
The country was overrun with frightful speei- 
mens of the Pointed style. Pugin had to en- 
counter great difficulties ; but he overcame them 
all; and he was not only able to advise his 
clients with respect to the decoration and gar- 
nishing of every part of their houses, but as to 
the furniture, and even as to the plate that 
would best suit it. He did a great and a good 
work, and they might well say, 
** Lie softly on him, Earth, for he 
id many a fair and holy pile on thee!” 


He (Dr. Rock) hoped the day was not far dis- 
tant when they would witness a great revolution 
in their street architecture. Let them imagine 
a sick man coming, depressed in spirit, out of 
his dark dining-room, walking out for recrea- 
tion, and turning down Harley-street! There 
was nothing there to appeal to the inner man; 
nothing was to be seen but walls of bricks, with 
holes for windows and holes for doors. How 
different it was in the olden time, when, if they 
had not stately houses in profusion, they had 
houses which were picturesque and pleasant to 


Con- 
cerning elevation, he regretted to see our houses 
80 very bald. There was a large surface of wall, 
Then there 
were segments of circles or beads placed over 
the windows.; but he regarded them as direet 


He 
never went down Piccadilly without contrasting 
a very large and a very small building, The 


Great | 


When he | 


in our squares ought to be noble edifices. 


give great aid in the good movement. It would 
create and spread a taste for something better, 
something more beautiful; and taste worked 
downwards as well as upwards. He believed 
that a better spirit was abroad,—a spirit that 
gave them reason to hope that the day of indif- 
ference to art was passing away, and that the 


would be the rule, and not the exception. 








THE PRESIDENCY OF THE INSTITUTE. 


hands as to the results of the present disputes. 





the members, irrespective of party, as by us, 
| that a professional president ought to be ap- 


But in the general run of| pointed; and it is understood that Mr. Tite has 
houses, there seemed to be but one general cut- 


in the press a powerful appeal in favour of this 
| view, and urging the election of Mr. Scott, or, 
if he declines, Mr. Salvin. It is impossible to 
question the disinterestedness of such an appeal, 
if it is to be recognised as the act of what we 
;may call the Eclectic party. We are informed, 
|moreover, that overtures have been made 
| towards the negotiation of some friendly basis 
| of compromise ; and all true friends of the pro- 
| fession and the Institute would, no doubt, be 
| glad to learn that such a measure had been 
| suecessful. 
Of all professions at the present day, architects 
; Surely require to remember the trite maxim that 
“union is strength ;’ and nothing can be more 
| fatal to the common good than anything like 
| partizan violence. A fair competition of rival 
opinions for public favour is not to be discouraged ; 
| but the moment this ripens into unfriend}y dis- 
cord, it is time for all wise men to pause and re- 
flect. Like a goodly house, the Institute has taken 
many years to build and decorate and finish ; 
but if the foundation give way, what then? A 
| few ill-advised friends have certainly made an 
| ugly dig or two at it lately. 








THE PRESIDENCY OF THE INSTITUTE. 
POSITION OF ARCHITECTURE. 


THE 
Sir,—I am not, and never have been, at all 
interested in professional differences; but the 
great question now before the Institute is, I 
think, so important, and involves so vital a 
| principle, that I cannot forbear to trouble you 
with a very few lines about it. What I have to 
say does not appear to have occurred to any one 
| of those engaged in this momentous difference. 
| If I mistake not, your own view will be found to 
| be, in the long run, the wisest. I cannot help, 
too, feeling a little personal interest in it, as I 
have been all my life dreaming of art-principles, 
| which, if those who think in opposition to your- 
self are right, must be entirely and wholly 
| wrong. 
I think myself that art generally, and archi- 
{tecture more particularly, has just now sunk 
}to the very lowest possible point it ever 
|has or can sink to; for must it not strike 
| every one, whatever style he may practise, with 
} astonishment, if he but consider it a moment 
| thoughtfully, that the Institute, as the body 
|above all others representative of architecture 
'as a fine art, does not in any way afford to the 
| public evidence of the personal art power, 
whether in kind or degree, of its members who 
compose it? If any one should be curious as to 
the special art faculty and method of work and 
“style of stone painting” of any particular 
member of that body, he could not get it, for it 
does not exist; he must refer to the work of 
some outside body ,—to theassistants ordraughts- 
men,—for actual specimens of such art-work. 
| In short, in the place of individual and personal 


only architectural manufacture. I think this 
is well worth serious attention now more 
than ever before; for, consequent on this com- 
plete change in the method of architectual art- 
production, architecture as a fine art,—as a per- 
sonal, mental, and hand-effort equal to painting, 
— is now simply extinct. Cockerell was the last of 





to be a little gem of architecture, and the houses | or bad, rough or delicate. 
This | extraordinary thing ? 


art power and architectural fine art, he can get | 


look upon. That was not the case now. A man|bis race. The headship of such a profession has 
buys a piece of ground, and he studs it over | now no real and true meaning in fine art, for it 
with house after house, all of the same pattern, | is the headship of a system of manufacture, not 
and with a total disregard of the first lesson of | of art. The art signatures are false, and the 
beauty,—a beautiful sky-line. Each house ought | actual handwriting that of others, whether good 


Is not this a very 


Pugin, Barry, and Cock- 


might yet be brought about ; and such a society | erell are all gone, and have no successor ! 
as the Architectural Museum was calculated to 


I would, in passing, here ask whether some of 
| us who are not blind to this would not be fully 
| justified, —- indeed, are we not called on,—to 
attempt the formation of a new Art-Society, 
| which shall demand of its members, individually, 
| 8ome evidence of their personal art-producing 

powers, as the painters—and the painters only 
—of the Academy are compelled to afford, and 


time was approaching when decorated utility | that their art-power as artists should be made 


| evident to the public mind, and should person- 
| ally work out its own ideas ; to exhibit, in short, 
that same’ power seen in such works as the 
details of the Bridgewater House and the Sun 
| Fire Office. If architecture be nothing but a 


A crear deal of anxiety is expressed on all | mere manufacture, which any one, learned or 


|ignorant, may practise at will through others, 


It is held very strongly by a numerous body of | then, [ say, it is not worth a further thought ; 


| and is, in reality, no fine art at all, but a busi- 
| Ness. 
But, that I may not lengthen this letter, sup- 
‘pose that the Institute were now to ask, as one 
of its absolute requirements of membership, 
| constant evidence, in future buildings, recognised 
| by it, of this personal impression of architectural 
power, first in drawing and then in material. I 
ask, would it be possible for such a body of men 
as such architectural artists must be, to get any- 
thing from what is called the lay element ? 
Would not such a body regard lay talking as 
presumptuous impertinence ? It can never 
teach, for it knows nothing: it cannot appre- 
{ciate or select; it can only listen. It cannot 
even learn, for to learn architecture, as we 
were lately told by Mr. Scott,—the head of 
the profession,—requires now an amount of 
practice, skill, and time, and acquired accom- 
plishments, which the greatest artists of the past 
never could have dreamed of. Mr. Scott says, 
“ Let us have the lay element for this once.” So 
I say; « better time could not have been chosen ; 
for the real natural and life-giving power being 
given up to assistants, and consequently extinct, 
it can matter but little who it is that heads such 
a body, doing its work in the way it does. ButI 
would respectfully ask any one here, is not such 
a system in the long run absolutely destructive ? 
Does it not, not only destroy professional capacity, 
but the very fine art itself? Is it not to destroy 
the Institute as the embodiment of a great pro- 
fessional and art idea? I think myself that the 
time will come when, what has been said by 
Professor Donaldson and yourself will be found 
to come literally true, and that the wisest policy 
in these days is and must be a liberal and fair 
one, and one of fine art and professional know- 
ledge and acumen; and that no greater cala- 
mity can happen to any Society, an Art-Society 
particularly, than to abandon wilfully, or even 
to forget, its true vocation, its professional work, 
and to cease to ask for guidance, and to accept 
patronage of whatever kind in the place of it. 

I cannot, too, help feeling grateful to the 
Institute for some past favours, and should be 
sorry to see it all narrowed down to a little 
sectarian fancy, utterly worthless in itself; for 
'no greater delusion can be entertained than that 
of supposing that Gothic architecture and art, 
| as now practised, will or can be accepted by the 
publicas the art idea ofthe future. Nature never 
‘repeats herself: the Gothic of Medievalism is 
dead and cannot be revivified ; its attempted— 
| not real—copying, is all that is now or can be 
| possible, and that only in churches, the result of 
‘accident. When the Gothie died the thread 
broke, and it cannot be again tied. The real 
| strength with the public lies in what may be 
| termed, for convenience’ sake, Modern Renaissance, 
land for which the line has not been broken; 
thin and weak it may be, and is, but it is still 
an unbroken thread, acknowledged by the public 
and made use of and already accepted by the 
| public mind. It is its direction only that needs 
|a master mind and hand. The Classic side have 
| nothing to fear; a single sentence would seal 
| the fate as a principle of modern Gothic. 

I will add but one more word, shortly and 
simply. I think the lay presidency will sink 
architecture to the lowest point it can possibly 
|go to. I hope it will rouse up a new effort and 
lidea in art and architecture, as I cannot help 
| thinking it will. Im these darkest days of art 
action, abandoned as it is to underlings, it will 
, cause us to look more gratefully than ever to the 
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Royal Academy for the truly wonderful and 
manful stand it has made against this final art 
attack. It has, as all know, for ever rejected the 
lay element,—will not accept paintings by the 
hands of assistants, with the names only of its 
members in their corners; and thus has it 
bridged over, as it were, the art quagmire the 
world is now in, and will at least convey to the 
future the fact, that the need of art signature 
and knowledge has not, even in these days, been 
wholly abandoned as useless and foolish. The 
future of architecture in its very commencement 
will and must date from the appearance in ma- 
terial of the handwriting of the artist architect 
himself, and such a one can receive guidance and 
help only from some power equal or superior 
to his own, and such power must be the result 
of professional toil and long acquired knowledge, 
for in no other way can it be attained. 

Whatever, therefore may be the result of the 
coming contest, as between a wide and generous 
policy, and a narrow and restricted one, of this 
1am certain, that no long time can elapse before 
a thorough and radical reform in fine art action 
must of necessity be commenced. Never before 
was it so needful; for when once an institution 
representative of an idea sinks below that idea, 
by leaving it, its next and last step is to use 
it as a mere advertisement, and that done, all 
real and faithful talent abandons it to cluster in 
a new form round the principle which gave form 
to the Society at its birth. It is impossible to 
perpetuate error and stupidity. 

C. Bruce ALLEN, 





EXHIBITION OF FRENCH AND FLEMISH 
PICTURES. 

Tue twelfth annual exhibition of foreign pic- 
tures improves a now established acquaintance 
with the peculiar merits that distinguish the 
Flemish and French schools, and, as usual, under 
such advantageous conditions as will afford the 
best opportunities for deriving instruction, from 
judiciously-selected examples, in what respects 
their superiority subsists generally, and in what 
particulars they may differ one from the other; 
for with the system very wisely adopted of in- 
cluding none but what may be accepted as 


choice specimens, fair comparison must be con- | 


fined within the walls and between the immediate 


representatives of these, rather than in a wider | 


field that would include our own school with 
those so partially represented. 

Pre-eminent for its size and force of descrip- 
tive fact, a replica in oil, or perhaps the 
finished study of one of the series of mural 
paintings Baron Henri Leys hes been commis- 
sioned to execute for the town-hali of Antwerp, 
defies all comparison, and secures for Belgium 
a precedence this time unquestioned by any 
similar production emanating from France; 
indeed, to those who would be most desirous of 
paying our nearer continental neighbours all 
the honour due to them, it would not occur 
to cite this as an occasion for deducing 
a just opinion of French art, though there 
may be sufficient evidence of those distinc- 


tive qualities that always characterize the least | 


pretentious performances of such as are at all 
capable of really representing it. On the other 
hand, with such exceptional exponents as Baron 
Henri Leys and M. Louis Gallait to uphold 
contemporary art in their country, the Flemish 
school is greatly in the ascendant when account- 
ing for the interest attached to the present 
collection. 

It may be almost as reasonable to congratulate 
M. Leys on the chances afforded him for so com- 
pletely proving his great ability as a painter, and 
the resources his "genius and carefully-acquired 
knowledge have placed at his command, as to 
applaud his fellow townsmen for their discrimi- 
nation in employing them to such good purpose. 
Such acknowledgment is not always the certain 
reward of excellence, however well deserved. The 
style of this eminent artist is admirably appli- 
cable to such service as in the instance offered 
here (90) it is intended to fulfil, Many of the sub- 
jects illustrated in the series have more than a 
local historical interest attached to them : loyalty 
and bravery are common to all climes,and admira- 
tion for any extra display of their possession has 
a current circulation changeable into the coin of 
anywhere. Those pleasant sentiments so en- 
couraging of self-reliance and independence that 
a scene like this may be supposed to inspire, 
wherein “ Lancelot Van Ursel, burgomaster of 
Antwerp, addresses the armed guilds, in front 
of the town-hall, invests Town-councillor Van 


Spanghen with the command, and confides 
to their care the safety of Antwerp, attacked 
by the Guelders, under Martin Van Rossen, 
in 1542,” must be shared by all who admire 
patriotism as a principle and the Volunteers 
as an institution; for, though these honest, 
stolid, and earnest members of corps are 
not quite so good-looking as some to have 
been seen on Brighton Downs the other day, 
they look as terribly determined not to run 
under any less provocation than that thirst for 
the beer proper to the glory and the heat of con- 
test, and as worthy of the entire trust and confi- 
dence reposed in them as their modern emulators 
would be. A thorough appreciation of such aid 
as literal truth in the study of costume and 
architecture, and the elaborate finish of detail, are 
to giving reality to a picture, has contributed to 
the worth of this, and was all the more neces- 
sary, as, in the absence of excuse for introducing 
diversified action, the painter had but little else 
to depend on for giving vitality to the composi- 
tion beyond whatever different aspects with 
which the same expression could be marked— 
that of absorbed attention—amongst the throngs 
of soldiers eagerly listening to the directions of 
the burgomaster, whose national type of features 
gives him with them a decidedly family likeness. 

This fine work is at once to be identified with 
its author, as much by the mannerism of its 
execution,—now proverbial, but which is a splen- 
did one after all,—as by the perfect fitness of 
every accessory to the period and circumstances 
of the historical incident recorded. 

The influence of M. Leys’s acceptation of pre- 
cedent and observance of tradition as a rule, ex- 
tends beyond the circle of those who may be 
supposed to be necessarily affected by it. 

M. Lagye, his pupil, affords a striking example 
of its direct effect, and his faithful adherence to 
such tutelage, in (75), “ A Christening at Ant- 
werp—fifteenth century ;” and in “ Marguerite in 
the Chapel of Our Lady of Sorrow” (76) ; though 
in the latter case there are more grace and closer 
approach to female beauty than would directly 
indicate it,—the fine colour and strict realism 
exacted by such imitation leave in neither a 
doubt of it. The same may be said of M. Alma- 
Tadema, another disciple, who has aptly made 
a valuable investment of these peculiarities in 
elaborating Egyptian ornament and resuscitating 
| antiquity, in a very quaint representation of 
| “ An Evening Party at Nineveh” (1), of which it 
| may be said—slightly to reflect on the habits and 





| customs of the era—that the ladies, at all events, 
| wear no gloves! and offer an authority for very 
|low dresses indeed. In an “Egyptian Game” 
| (2), of chess, apparently during the twelfth 
| dynasty, he has been still more successful in 
| breathing the Promethean spark into the mum- 
| mies of the past. 
| The works of M. Joseph Lies have a charm of 
‘their own beyond the merits to be accorded to a 
school ; his (98), ‘‘ Children playing by the River- 
side (Antwerp),” is delightfully natural, and 
very beautiful in tone; and with his group of 
fugitives, ‘A Netherland Protestant Family, 
under the Duke of Alva” (97), will help to keep 
| his name in lasting recollection. 
M. Koller’s single contribution presents the 
often repeated “ First Interview of Faust and 
| Marguerite” (73). It has admirably solid paint- 
ing to recommend it, with a sweet and innocent 
heroine, but a very cold and unimpassioned 
Faust. 

M. Louis Gallait, who divides with M. Leys 
the honour of supremacy amongst Belgian 
artists, and is as cordially acknowledged abroad 
as at home, is quite opposed in practice to the 
principles of his rival luminary: with him, 
poetry and imagination are indispensable ad- 
juncts to art creation; and, actuated by this 
right conviction, he sometimes errs on virtue’s 
side in the amount of dramatic force with which 
he depicts the images of his conception, and is 
carried beyond poetical suggestiveness to the 
verge of a stage demonstration, by the fervour 
with which he pursues his aim. This may be 
urged to some degree as an objection to his very 
impressive study, “ Désillusion” (51), showing 
Columbus, aged and imprisoned, grasping his 
chains, and glaring with blood-shot eyes into 
vacuity, as, lost in retrospection of that which 
promised such different results to a devoted but 
wasted gigantic energy, he typifies the dis- 
enchantment of age. A pendant to this is 


“Tilusion” (50), a handsome youth, in the full 
enjoyment of that conceit common to young 
genius, that would encourage the belief of the 
world’s being all his own, and that its fairest 
and broadest prospects were opened only for 





him to select his own pleasant pathway. En- 
thusiast! go and look at Columbus. 

Of the French pictures, where all are remark- 
able, or nearly all, for that inexpressible some- 
thing which can only be denominated as 
“ French,” there are three, by M. Meissonnier, as 
inimitably brilliant and minute as ever, and mar- 
vellous for that resemblance to the living which 
his small figures always retain, whether they be 
“Soldiers Playing at Cards in the Guard-room’”” 
(103-4), or indulging in more refined amuse- 
ment, like “The Guitar Player” (105). A 
slightly-painted but exquisite study of “ Deer in 
the Forest of Fontainebleau” (17), by Mdlle. 
Rosa Bonheur; more soldiers “ Playing at. 
Cards” (120), by M. Ruiperez, pupil of Meis- 
sonnier; and one who follows him very closely in 
this and other departments,—witness “The Bul- 
lion Dealer” and “The Smoker” (121, 122), 
There are two, by M. Edouard Frere, of simple 
domestic incident,—‘“ Good Morning, Baby,” and 
“ Bed-time,” with cottager-children kneeling by 
the side of their grandmother, and saying their 
prayers (146, 147); but this year M. Frere is 
not well represented, to the advantage of M. 
Duverger, whose illustration of one of La Fon- 
taine’s fables, “The Hidden Treasure” (34), 
gains from such excellence being undisputed, 
as he shares in common with Frere. 

Whatever M. Gerome may produce hereafter, 
or may have produced antecedent to it, his 
name will always be associated with “ The Duel 
in the Snow.” He is another evidence of the 
enduring influences the teacher acquires over 
the taught, for his manipulative method has a 
curious affinity to that of Delaroche; though 
“Muezzin calling the Hour of Prayer (Evening— 
Cairo) ” (55) is to be noted more for the com- 
pleteness with which the subject is made out, than 
for any claims it has to interest as a picture. 

For mastery of expression in a most difficult 
phase of it, M. F. Heilbuth is unrivalled. His 
“ Cardinals meeting on Monte Pincio” (57), 
and exchanging courtesies, is really wonderful 
in its genial apprehensiveness of character, and 
only inferior to this is his “ Interior of a Car- 
dinal’s Carriage. It is scarcely necessary, how- 
ever, to enumerate any further the several items 
of this choice collection, and very much more to 
a useful purpose to advise all who may wish to 
become familiar with contemporary foreign art 
and cultivate a catholic taste, not to miss such 
opportunities as these recurring exhibitions offer 
them. Under such auspices as the good judg- 
ment on the part of the management of those 
who bring them together have hitherto mani- 
fested, a knowledge of foreign art is safe to be 
beneficial to the progress of art at home. 








HULL CORPORATION WATERWORKS. 


AT a meeting of the Hull town council, held 
on the 13th instant, a gratuity of 3007. was 


igranted to Mr. Thomas Dale, the resident 


engineer of the Corporation Waterworks, for his 
extraordinary services in having designed and 
carried out the new waterworks and artesian 
well, at Springhead, whence the town now 
obtains a supply of water from the chalk; and 
they also, without any application from Mr. Dale, 
made an addition to his salary, of 501. per 
annum, 








ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH IN ST. ALBAN’S. 


Tue inhabitants of the ancient town of St. 
Alban’s have given Mr. Scott something to do. 
The church of St. Stephen, in St. Alban’s, what 
he has done to St. Alban’s Abbey, and his report 
on the ancient Clock Tower of St. Alban’s, and 
what should be done to restore it, are evidences. 
He has now reported on the present condition, 
&c., of St. Michael’s Church, in St. Alban’s, the 
church in which the great Lord Chancellor 
Bacon is buried, and where his “Sic sedebat”’ 
statue (sculptor unhappily unknown), has been, 
is, and will continue to be an object of the highest 
attraction. The report shows that it is in a very 
bad state. 

That the restoration of this most interesting 
church will be done, and well done, there cannot 
be a doubt. The lord of Lord Bacon’s much- 
loved Gorhambury, and the patron of the living 
of St. Michael’s, heads the subscription with five 
hundred pounds. The benchers of the Four 
Inns of Court—Bacon’s own Gray’s Inn espe- 
cially, — should open their hearts and purses in 
aid of the restoration of the church which holds 





all that is mortal of Francis Bacon. 
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CREEDS AND TEMPLES: THEIR RELA- 
TION TO ONE ANOTHER, IN PAST AND 
PRESENT TIMES.* 


In considering some of the relations between 
different religious creeds and the buildings to 
which they gave rise, I do not of course mean to 
go into a detailed history of temples and rituals. 
But it may be worth while to take a glance, suc- 
cessively, at the religions which have left the 
most remarkable architectural monuments of 
their existence (considering them, of course, from 
a purely speculative, not from a _ theological 
point of view), and to observe how the require- 
ments or spirit of the religion were represented 
in the plan or style of the building; not merely 
for the interest of the subject, but in order also 
to obtain standing ground from whence to view 
our own position, and to consider what are the 
legitimate demands of Christian worship upon 
architecture in the present century. 

Modern ethnologists, it is well known, have 
divided mankind into three great families, gene- 
rally known as the Aryan or Indo-Germanic, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian or Tartar races, emerg- 
ing successively from the same quarter of the 





globe, the region about the Euphrates, and the 
north-west of India; the Turanians being the | 
earliest developed, the Aryans the latest and | 
most intellectual; and in early historic times | 


each of these races had its own peculiar class of | 
religious belief, the influence of which may be 
traced even to the present day. What may be 
called the Theistic faith, recognising the existence 
of an omnipresent yet personal Deity, was the 
peculiar property of the Semitic race, represented 
by the Jews, and in later times by the Arabians. 
The primitive Aryans, the earliest representa- 





tives of whom are the ancient Persians or Magi, 
were the high priests of Pantheism, or the wor- | 
ship of external nature ; while among the ancient | 


Egyptians, the earliest Turanian people we are | 


acquainted with, we find ourselves in the midst | 
of the wildest and most fanciful Polytheism. 
And here we at once notice a remarkable fact, of 
which we find additional evidence in later times, 
that it is to the various forms of Polytheism that 
we are indebted for the grandest and most im- 
pressive sacred buildings. The Jews, as we 
know, were not required by their religion to 
erect more than one temple; and even that, 
though richly adorned, was always too small in 
dimensions to be taken into any account by the 
side of such piles as Karnac and Luxor, Cologne 
and Amiens; while to the early Persians, hold- 
ing a faith in which the elements were the 
ministers, and the sun the chief object of wor- 
ship, a temple could only have been an incum- 
brance. The extraordinary contrast between the 
Aryan and Turanian races in these points, is 
very well put before us in the words of an emi- 
nent ethnologist, Dr. Prichard, who remarks that 
“‘ the metaphysical belief and religious sentiments 
and practices of the two nations were equally 
diverse ; the one adoring an invisible and eternal 
spirit, at whose word the universe started 
into existence, and the morning stars sang toge- 
ther ; the other,” the Turanian, “ adorning 
splendid temples with costly magnificence, in 
which, with mysterious and grotesque rites, they 
paid a strange and portentous worship to some 
foul and grovelling object—a snake, a tortoise, a 
crocodile, or an ape.” It is, then, to the banks 
of the Nile, under the influence of such a wor- 
ship as this, that we turn to find the first develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical architecture. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson considers the germ of 
the Egyptian temple to have been a simple cella, 
with a porch, which always remained of nearly 
the same size and form, though, in process of 
time, surrounded with one adjunct after an- 
other, till it assumed the form represented in 
the plan of the temple of Rhamses the Great, 
which is a pretty fair type of the great Theban 
temples. The whole arrangement of these 
temples is clearly indicative both of the mysteri- 
ous and superstitious character of the worship 
for which they were erected, and of the splen- 
dour of the ceremonial by which a powerful 
priesthood sought to invest the religion with 
dignity and solemnity in the eyes of the common 
people. And it may here be remarked that, 
both in this and in all subsequent temple styles, 
the extent and magnificence of the plan are in 
almost direct proportion to the power and influ- 
ence of the priesthood. In ancient Egypt the 
priestly caste was predominant over every other, 
and never, certainly, has there been a more suc- 





cessful attempt to give an outward sublimity to 
a worship essentially contemptible, than in these 
temples of the Theban dynasty. The long 
avenues of sphinxes, sometimes stretching for 
nearly a mile from the gateway ; the entrance, 
with its great propylons towering on each side, 
and leading into » wide court-yard surrounded 
by the deep shadow of a covered colonnade; 
the second court, with its rows of seated cologsi ; 
the hypostyle hall of assembly, with its forest 
of columns, dimly lighted from above,—all these 
must have combined to produce an effect scarcely 
equalled since, and well calculated to suggest 
how awful must be the sanctity of those 
three dark cells to which all this grandeur 
formed only a vestibule. Into that sanctity, 
however, the people were wisely never per- 
mitted to examine, the king alone being occa- 
sionally introduced, a priest leading him by the 
hand, into the presence of the Deity (a ceremony 
frequently represented in the Egyptian paint- 
ings), the mass of the people always remaining 
without, and participating in the sacrifice only 
through their priestly vicars. The triple ar- 
rangement of cells which seems to have gene- 
rally prevailed resulted from the belief in a 
triad of deities presiding over each of the prin- 
cipal cities, and generally supposed to consist of 
a god, a goddess, and their son or daughter ; and 
this belief (which is also to be traced among the 
Etruecans and Pelasgi) gave rise to the small 
temples called mammeisi, so remarkably resem- 
bling the Greek temples in plan, and which 
appear to have been considered as the nuptial 
halls of the deities. The most important cere- 
monials next to the sacrifices, were the proces- 
sions of the deities, who were occasionally borne 


in state, under a canopy, either round the courts | 


of the temple or outside its inclosure ; and we 
can easily imagine how important a part the 


avenues of sphinxes must have played in these | 


probably gorgeous processions, and may perhaps 
trace to them the origin of the covered colonnade 


the temple. 


viewed as the most complete outward expression 


religious expression ; no high order of esthetic 
beauty being observable in the details of the 
building, even the lotus capital owing its pro- 
minent position as much to the sacred character 
of the flower as to its outward beauty; the 
statues deriving their importance less from their 
artistic merits than from their significance as 
representations of Osiris; every part of the 


pose of enhancing the ideas of mystery which 
pervade the whole of the Egyptian mythology— 


down the stream of history. 

Breaking for a moment the chronological 
order of styles, and turning to Hindustan, the 
temple style of which arose as that of Egypt 
became extinct, we see the same phenomenon 
presented of the rise of temple architecture 
coinciding with that of priestcraft and super- 
stition. For the earlier Sanscrit writings, the 
Vedas, which contain the original precepts of 
Hinduism, and which were long anterior to the 
rise of Hindu architecture, are essentially Pan- 
theistic, and are said to show symptoms of 
derivation from the ancient Persians, having 
been, most probably, introduced into India by 
the portion of the Aryan tribe who penetrated 
there. 

Long before this introduction, however, India 
was already occupied by a people of Tura- 
nian origin, and nearly connected with the 
Egyptians ; and under the influence of these, as 
they advanced in civilization, the pure faith 
became gradually corrupted; the priesthood 
became a caste, continually increasing in power, 
and the original pantheism merged into a poly- 
theism far more gross and degrading than that 
of the Egyptians. Hence was developed a form 
of temple which, as it arose under similar circum- 
stances as did those of Egypt, so it bore to the 
latter a striking resemblance in several points. 
We find the same dignity given to the entrances 
by pyramidal gate-towers, the same pillared 
courts within courts; the same extraordinary 
bathos in plan by which a whole array of en- 
trance-gates, court-yards, columns, &c., present- 





* Read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
April 5th, 


| ing a gorgeous and striking exterior, but becom- 
r 


in the first court, as a provision for the specta- | 
tors of the procession within the boundaries of | 


of a religion, in which the idea of the beautiful | 
was almost entirely subordinate to that of the | 


building being constructed to subserve the pur- | 


the whole representing, indeed, the apotheosis | 
of superstition, in the awful and imposing forms | 
into which it had been, as it were, consolidated, | 
during the lapse of centuries, by a people emi- | 
nently conservative, and moving very slowly | 


ing smaller and meaner as they are penetrated, 
culminate at length (if one may use the word) 
in the one little insignificant chamber, lighted 
only through the door, and additionally darkened 
by a covered porch, which was perhaps the fittest 
kind of shrine for such deities as have been con- 
jured up by the Hindus. Such a plan as this 
could only have originated from a religion in 
which a priestly caste stood completely between 
the people and the deity, and in which the 
imaginary deity partook not of the higher 
nature, but of all the baser and more degrading 
passions of humanity. 

Going back in our chronology, and starting 
again from Egypt, we cross over to Greece, and 
here we are at once in a purer atmosphere, for 
we have got quit of the exclusive influence of 
the Turanian race. The ancient Pelasgi, indeed, 
the earliest known inhabitants of Greece, were 
of Turanian origin; but the Greeks, par excel- 
lence, were the offspring of the union be- 
tween these aboriginal inhabitants and the 
great Aryan race, represented by the Dorian 
colonists, who joined their high intellectual 
power and common sense to the brilliant artistic 
capabilities of the Pelasgi. Hence their reli- 
gion, thoygh a polytheism, was of a bright and 
beautiful kind, being, in fact, a deification of the 
various attributes of nature, closely allied to the 
pure Aryan yantheism, and possessing few 
elements of mystery or superstition. No caste 
of priests here combined to blind and stultify the 
worshippers ; the priests were the officers of the 
| temple merely ; the sacrifices and the worship of 
| the deity were witnessed and joined in by the 
|people. Accordingly we find here no labyrinths 
lof courts within courts, no solemn vistas of 








| statues, none of that expression of gloomy gran- 
; deur which we met with on the banks of the 
| Nile; all that was required on plan was a simple 
rectangular chamber, with the statue and altar 
of the deity at the further end of it, where sacri- 
fices could be witnessed by all assembled in the 
temple. These peristylar temples seem to have 
been developed from a simple cella, in much the 


} Same manner as the Egyptian ; though whether 
Altogether, the Egyptian temple may be| 


the original form came from Pelasgic or Egyptian 
| sources appears to be a vexed question. The 
one exception to the simple character of the 
Greek form of worship is the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, which, however, are known 
to have been borrowed directly from the Egyp- 
tians, and which, as we might have expected, 
gave rise to a special plan of temple at Eleusis : 
a nearly square building, with columns equally 
spaced over the greater part of the area, and 
this plan, so different in proportion and arrange- 
ment from the ordinary Greek temple, has been 
supposed, I think with great probability, to have 
been suggested by the hypostyle halls of the 
Egyptians. 

It seems probable, from various passages 
in later Greek and Roman writers, that these 
mysteries consisted mainly in scenic representa- 
tions of the most significant passages in the 
Greek mythology, particularly in relation to a 
|future state. In such a case it is easy to see 
| that a plan like this, with the view partially inter- 
| cepted in every direction by columns, and lighted 
| from above by windows which could be darkened 
at pleasure, might greatly aid the effect of such 
exhibitions. 

We know how amply the Greek temples com- 
pensated for their comparatively small size by 
the exquisitely artistic and finished character of 
their decorations, and in this way they present 
a remarkable contrast to the Egyptian temples, 
in two points not unconnected with the opposite 
character of the two religions. The first is, that 
the Greek ornamentation did not, like the Egyp- 
tian, owe its interest to its sacred or symbolic 
meaning; of this it possessed nothing, for the 
Greeks were far too intellectual to descend to 
material symbolism ; all their decoration was 
placed there solely for its artistic effect ; and if, 
as before said, the Egyptian style was the opo- 
theosis of superstition, the Greek was certainly 
that of esthetic beauty. Secondly, the phonetic 
art introduced into the Egyptian temples, the 
endless wall-paintings of nearly every possible 
subject, had no relation to any previously com- 
piled and well-known histories of things either 
sacred or profane: they were themselves the 
book ; and, like the painted windows and sculp- 
tures of the Medizval cathedrals, were probably 
the chief sources of instruction to the mass of 
the people. The Greek sculptures, on the other 
hand, were only the illustrations of the most 
beautiful Pagan mythology, and the most 
splendid literature, Pagan or Christian, that 
ever existed; the heroes and gods of Homer 
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lived again in the friezes and tympana of the 
temples :— 
* Nor these alone, but every legend fair, 
Which the supreme Caucasian mind 
Carved out of nature for itself, was there, 
Not less than life, design’d.”” 


The Romans contributed but little to the 
temple-styles of the world ; they were an Aryan 
race, displaying in excess the matter-of-fact 
character and comparative indifference to reli- 
gious art which has always belonged to this 
division of the human family. Their temples 
and religious rites were chiefly borrowed from 
the Greeks, as those of the Greeks in many cases 
from the Egyptians ; but while the latter merely 
borrowed, and vastly improved on their models, 
the Romans started with copying, and soon 
spoiled and vulgarised all the details in the pro- 
cess. One form of temple, however, possesses 
an interest for us, as being the model on which 
the Christian baptisteries were afterwards built ; 
I refer to the circular form, which was borrowed 
from the Etruscans, a Turanian race nearly 
allied to the Pelasgi, and holding the same place 
in ancient Italy as the latter in ancient Greece ; 
with this distinction, that the Roman colonists 
did not, like the Dorian, fuse themselves with 





this aboriginal race, but overpowered and super- 
seded it. Originally these circular buildings | 
were probably tombs, for the Etruscans were | 
essentially a tomb-building race, owing to the | 
reverence in which they held their ancestors ; | 
and though the Romans used them as temples | 


however, did not long continue, for church 
government was already in a much more ad- 
vanced state than church building ; and soearly 
as the beginning of the fourth century the idea 
had developed itself of a peculiar sanctity re- 
siding in the clergy, and of the necessity of their 
separation from the laity, who were already 
beginning to be ruled with a rod of iron. And 
though down to the ninth or tenth century the 
basilica remained the principal type of church, 
the actual halls themselves were not very long 
retained as places of worship, owing to a feeling 
which led the people to seek out sites conse- 
crated by the martyrdom of saints. There is a 
somewhat detailed account given by Eusebius 
(about A.D. 330) of the arrangement of a new 
church built in his time at Tyre, which, taken in 
connexion with the plan of the old Basilican 
church of St. Peter’s at Rome, gives a good idea 
of the general arrangements of the churches of 
this period, and the motives which governed 
them. Enusebius describes how the bishop 
“raised a stately portico against the rays of 
the rising sun” (for the orientation of churches 
was not all universal at this time, and in Italy 
never became a rule). ‘“ After you have come 
within the gates he has not permitted you to 
enter into the holy place with unwashed feet, 
but having left a large vacancy between the 
portico and the temple, he beautified this vacant 
space, having enclosed it as a quadrangle, with 
four opposite cloisters, supported on every side 
with pillars. Here also he placed the mysterious 


(always dedicating them, however, to deities of | symbols of the sacred purgations ; to wit, foun- 


an Etruscan and not of a Roman origin), the | 
traditional use of them showed itself again in the | 
Christian era, in such buildings as the tomb of | 
yielded a very commodious mansion for those 


Theodoric and the circular church erected by 
Charlemagne at Aix, to form his own sepulchre ; 
and even in the Christian baptisteries the same 
feeling may be traced, inasmuch as these build- 
ings were commonly erected over spots conse- | 
crated by the entombment or martyrdom of a} 
saint. 


On a first view of the subject, it would appear | : idst 
;and that the multitude might not come within 


that under no circumstances might we be so well 


justified in looking for an entirely new style of | 


temple architecture as under the rise and spread 
of a religion so new in character, so completely 


in contrast to all the existing faiths of the then | 


civilized world, as the Christian. But the ab- 
sence of such a style is the most striking exem- 
plification of the fact, which meets us elsewhere 
in history, that the rise of a purer religion, or the | 
reformation of an old and corrupted one, is 
always accompanied bya corresponding neglect of 
temple architecture. This was commented upon 
as early as the fifth century, by Isidore, who re- 
marks “that in the time of the apostles, when 
spiritual gifts abounded, there were no temples ; 
but now the buildings are adorned more than 
necessary, while the church has fallen into dis- 
grace.” During the first years of Christianity, 
of course, the persecution to which it was sub- 
jected would have prevented the erection of any 
public places of worship; but, though during 


great part of the third century the Christians | 


enjoyed great toleration, and their numbers 
rapidly increased; and though even in the 


second century we find evidence of an organised | 
church government represented by bishops and | 


presbyters, there is nothing to show that there 
were at this time any buildings specially erected 
and set apart for purposes of worship. And 
when, at the commencement of the fourth cen- 
tury, the empire under Constantine became 
nominally a Christian one, and the church 
emerged from its obscurity into comparative 
power and honour, the necessity for some public 
place of meeting was supplied neither by a new 
style of temple nor by the adaptation of former 
ones ; but by the most convenient buildings that 
came to hand, the disused basilice or halls of 
justice of the extinct heathen empire. 

There was more than one reason for this 
choice. The early Christians regarded with 
horror everything connected with the old religion ; 
the gods were to them dawmons, the temples pol- 
luted by Pagan associations. The basilicw, be- 
sides that they were free from this objection, 
were in fact so admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses of the Christians, that the new churches, 
when built, were for a long time on exactly the 
same model. They presented in the great hall 
an admirable area for a large assembly, while 
the seat in the centre of the apse, from 
which the praetor had administered justice, 
formed a dignified throne for the bishop, 
and the presbyters occupied the semicircular 
seats formerly appropriated to judges and 
lawyers. This simplicity of arrangement, 





tains built opposite to the front of the church, 
which afforded water for those who entered the 
sacred precincts to wash in. . . . And this place 


who wanted instruction in the first principles 
of religion.” After speaking of the decorations, 
he proceeds,—‘ Having thus finished the temple, 
and adorned it with the highest thrones in 
honour of the prelates of the churches, and with 
benches placed in order all over the church, he 
placed the holy of holies, the altar, in the midst ; 


these holy places, he enclosed it with wooden 
rails resembling net-work, which were curiously 
and artificially framed and carved.” This last 
passage has given rise to some pretty sharp paper 
warfare, as to whether the altar was placed in 
the chancel or not. I believe the explanation is, 
that Eusebius, when he says “all over the 
church,” means, by a carelessness of expression, 
“all over the chancel’’—the part railed off, and 
appropriated to the clergy ; for we know from 
contemporary church historians that the congre- 
gation was not allowed to sit at all, but that 
benches were always placed within the cancelli 
for the inferior clergy; and in this case the 
expression “in the midst” applied to the altar 
would indicate that it was within what we 
should now call the ‘‘ chancel.” The different 
parts of the church were carefully partitioned 
out for different classes of worshippers. The 
atrium was, as Eusebius indicates, appropriated 
to the untaught converts, while the side of it 
next the church, called the narthex, was the 
place for penitents who were under temporary 
excommunication ; an arrangement occasionally 
revived in Medizeval times in what are termed 
the Galilee porches of our cathedrals. The lower 


;end of the church, next the entrance, was par- 


titioned off by a barrier about one-third the 
distance up the nave, and was appropriated to 
the catechumens, who were still under instruc- 
tion, and were only allowed to hear the reading 
and preaching, not to join in the prayers or 
sacraments: hence this was called the locus 
avdientim. Beyond this barrier was the locus 
jidelium, the place of the faithful, who alone 
were permitted to join in the more solemn parts 
of the service. The men were always stationed 
on the right side (what would with us be the 
south) of the church, and the women opposite, 
a barrier dividing the two; an arrangement 
which the wisdom of certain modern ecclesiolo- 
gists has revived. The altar was shrouded from 
the people by a curtain, which was withdrawn 
during the celebration of the Eucharist. On 
each side of the chancel was a small chamber ; 
that on the south side, called the diaconum, 
being for the reception of the vestments and 
other furniture of the church, which was under 
the care of the deacons; that on the north, the 
prothesis, for the keeping of the sacred vessels 
and elements, which were set out in order there 
previously to the celebration of the Communion. 
These two small chambers, generally built out 
on each side of the church, form, I suspect, the 


which had a symbolism tacked on to it after. 
wards, with which it had originally nothing 
whatever to do. The small size of the apse in- 
dicates that the clerical body were not at this 
period very numerous, but we cannot go much 
farther without finding decided evidence of their 
increase. Custom and precedent led to the re- 
tention of the simple apsidal termination for 
some time after; but as the clerical ranks were 
swelled, and a new order of choristers founded 
among them by Pope Gregory in the sixth cen- 
tury, we find that, in order to give room for 
them, the chancel was continued out into the 
church, and divided off from the people by a 
screen all round it ; and into it the reading-desk, 
or ambo, was conveyed from its original position 
on the bema. The true chancel, as we under- 
stand the term, did not in reality develop itself 
till about the eleventh century, and owed its 
importance to a liturgical cause. It was the 
outward expression of the dogma of transub- 
stantiation, which began to make itself felt at 
the beginning of that century, and gradually 
became a received faith, till it was formally con- 
firmed by a general council in the year 1215. The 
belief in this miraculous change of the elements 
invested the priesthood who performed it 
with an additional sanctity, both in their own 
estimation, and still more in that of the people; 
and, accompanied as it was by the elevation and 
adoration of the host, it naturally demanded 
that the priests, in the performance of this rite, 
should be separated more decidedly than ever 
from the people, and that the simple apse should 
be expanded and beautified to form a fitting 
arena for the celebration of so great a mystery. 
The rise of the chancel in the eleventh, and its 
progressive importance up to the thirteenth 
century, as exhibited in the French churches, 
keeps pace almost exactly with the development 
of this doctrine, forming one more evidence of 
the coincident growth of religious architecture 
and religious superstition. In France, however, 
the chancel took a peculiar form, modified by 
the influence of circular churches, about which 
something must be said. * 
H. H. Sratuam, Jun. 





THE SCULPTURED ROCKS OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Mr. Tate has reprinted his memoirt from the 
“Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club,” apparently with emendations, after the 
paper, as “a report that embodied the labour of 
years,’ was read on 25th August last, and 
reviewed in the Builder of 3rd September, with 
occasional references to and comparisons with 
| the theoretical views of our correspondent, Mr. 
| Dove, which had previously appeared (on 2nd 
| July) in the Builder. The influence of these 
| peculiar views on Mr. Tate’s endeavours to ex- 
| plain the meaning and purpose of these myste- 
| rious symbols has been already alluded to in the 
| Builder, and is here pretty obvious ; although, 
| from what Mr. Tate says of “ those who are not 
| content unless every mystery is fully explained,” 
| it would rather seem as if he regretted that any 
}endeavour should have been made, at least by 
others, to unravel the mystery, and so to 
diminish its sensational effect on the public 
mind, on its first presentation by him, in all its 
native darkness, to their notice. Nevertheless, 
as we have said, the influence on Mr. Tate’s 
own mind of the only endeavour yet made to 
really explain that mystery is pretty obvious in 
this memoir. For example, in speaking of the 
probable purpose of the rock sculptures in con- 
nexion with the dead, and after mentioning that 
there were “only four distinct cases in Nor- 
thumberland of their being used in sepulchral 
chambers, though there are others not far dis- 
tant from interments ;” Mr. Tate says,— 





“Their use for the dead was, therefore, I think, only 
partial and secondary; and arose out of the sacred im- 
port of the symbols, the Mediwval Christian, as he was 
dying, GAzED with hopeful KARNESTNESS on the cross as the 
symbol of his salvation, and had it placed over his tomb ; 
and he was sometimes buried in earth brought from the 
Holy Land. And so, as the ancient Briton was laid in his 
tomb, with his weapon and his earthen cup at his side, he 
might be supposed to gaze on the sacred concentric circles, 
as symbolizing his hope of immortality,” 


Mr. Tate, however, acknowledges that these 
symbols had a far more obvious reference to the 
life than to the death—to the camps and circles 





* To be continued, 

+ “The Ancient British Sculptured Rocks of Northum- 
berland and the Eastern Borders; with Notices of the 
Remains associated with these Sculptures,”” By George 
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than to the graves—of the ancient Britons; but 
this he does not attempt to explain. 

The idea of the glazed eyes of the dead 
earnestly “ gazing” on the concentric circled 
symbol is just about as near an approximation 
to Mr. Dove’s previous suggestion of their use for 
the contemplative eyes of the living initiates of 
the Druidical mysteries to be concentrated and 
fixed upon, in their religious services, while 
dying the mystical and holy death of entrance- 
ment, as was possible without positively and 
extirely appropriating that suggestion without 
acknowledgment ; as in the case of other sugges- 
tions, such as the indication of a translation 
from a lower to a higher—a concentrative to a 
radiative (or entranced)—state of life, in these 
concentric-circled and radial-grooved symbols of 
the concentro-radiative and celestial ‘“‘ spheres 
above the Head [or Soul-centre!} of the diviner,” 
as our correspondent conceived them to have 
originally been. 

Now, with ideas so much akin to those referred | 
to, and especially as the author claims in this | 
memoir to have himself suggested (in avery vague 
and general way), so long ago as 1853 (in one | 
place he calls it 1852), that the rock sculptures 
“were symbolical figures representing religious | 
thoughts,’ is it not odd that Mr. Tate should 
have carefully avoided even the slightest refer- 
ence, either to the Builder, or to the only theo- | 
retical endeavour (published only in the Builder), | 
to show what those “ religious thoughts” really 
were on which his rock ‘symbols seemed to have | 
been based? If that endeavour could have been 
easily shown to be improbable or erroneous, | 
would it, in that case, and the Builder which 
contained it, have been altogether ignored ? 

Having already, at some length, reviewed the 
paper forming the reprint under notice, and in- 
serted other communications bearing on it in the 
Builder, we cannot re-enter on the subject here; 
and we need now only say that all who feel in- 
terested in the very curious rock symbols of | 
Northumberland will find here, and only here, a | 
detailed and authentic account of them, illus- | 
trated by numerous engraved examples. 

There are a few errors and inconsistencies, | 
however, some of which indicate haste in com- 
position, and all of which should be corrected in 
any future edition. Thus, for example, the 
author alludes to fig. 2 of plate 8th as present- | 
ing, at Old Bewick, the only example of anything | 
like a spiral among the Northumbrian sculp- | 
tures, and which likeness to a spiral he attributes | 





the outer circle,” and was seen at Routing Linn. 
This symbol reminds us very much of what Mr. 
Dove says of the concentric-circled symbol 
called the Jewish Sephiroth, or Splendors, the 
outer circle of which was called “the crown,’ — 
that is, the crown of splendor, crown of glory, 
or radiate crown, and the central space “the 
kingdom.” In the Routing Linn symbol the 
nine radiating lines on the outermost circle 
(see p. 7, or plate llth, fig. 10—not 12, as Mr. 
Tate gives it on page 43) much more resemble a 
crown than an ogham. 

Mr. Tate, we observe, does not now say that 
our antiquities “have no relation” to the 





Hebrew, Egyptian, or Assyrian symbolization, 
having amended “no relation” into “ but little 
relation” since the strictures on the former 
assertion appeared in the Builder. Even still, 
however, the concentric circles of the Jews, and 
the centre-and-circle symbol of the Egyptians, 
Hindus, and almost all other nations, have not 
the true Northumbrian ring and burr; and Mr. 
Tate will have nothing to do with them. In 
short, there never were and never will be 
such wonderful symbols in existence as the 
Northumbrian are in the eyes of Northumbrian 
archxologists : not even the Irish—not even the 
Scottish—are quite the thing; and it seems 
almost to insult the Northumbrians to com- 
pare their incomparable symbols with any 
others on the face of the earth, however analo- 
gous, however identical, they may essentially be 
in the eyes of outsiders. 

Before concluding, there is one notable cir- 
cumstance as to the rock symbols, mentioned by 
Mr. Tate, to which we desire to draw special 
attention. “When found in situ, they are 
always in high grounds, generally on lofty hills, 
some of which are nearly 800 ft. above the sea 
level.” No doubt their connexion with the sites 
of ancient forts and camps may have had some- 
thing to do with this; but it is also just what 
would have occurred if the symbols were so ex- 


ceedingly ancient as to have at least approxi- | 


mated to the close of the glacial era, when the 
low lands of this country were covered by the 
sea, and the glacial drift had the flint weapons 
of the ancient people enclosed in it. 


Some such | families. 


that country. In consequence, a number of 
documents and plans have been forwarded to 
tne council, a resumé of which has been prepared 
by Mr. Gilbert Redgrave. 

The buildings described have mostly been 
erected by the owners of factories for the ac- 
commodation of their workmen. In two or 
three cases, however, these dwellings belong to 
building societies, who have erected them rather 
from pecuniary than from philanthropic views. 
These buildings are invariably grouped either in 
rows or blocks, and offer no example of single 
or double cottages as in England. They have 
Sprung up either in manufacturing or mining 
districts, and in towns where manufactures are 
carried on. In Munich, where no manufactures 
of any importance exist, all attempts which 
have hitherto been made on a speculative foot- 
ing have failed, partly for that reason, and 
partly perhaps because the laws relating to 
mortgage enable the possessor of a moderate 
capital to obtain the requisite building funds 
without the interposition of any company. 
There is, however, in the suburbs of Munich, a 
class of buildings unknown in England, parts of 
which may be bought by different families. 
Bavarian manufacturers finding, as a rule, that 
their workmen were badly lodged, and on that 
account unhealthy, and that the paucity of dwell- 
ings created-a scarcity of workmen, have from 
| time to time built, in the vicinity of their fac- 
| tories, blocks of dwellings generally offering 
| different degrees of accommodation, and vary- 
| ing considerably as to rent. The reports prove 
jthat the construction of these dwellings has 
| brought about the most favourable results. The 
workmen and their families have improved in 
health and appearance. Mortality and diseases 
‘of the chest, arising from their’ former ill- 
; ventilated and badly-warmed cottages, have 
decreased, and a better feeling has sprung up 
|among the men, leading to the formation of 
| benefit societies, reading clubs, and the like. 
The rough average cost of some of the build- 
| ings, amounts to 106/. 6s., with a maximum of 
136/., and a minimum of 681. per dwelling. 
| Many of the blocks contain from twelve to twenty 
The area which each dwelling occu- 





symbols occur on glaciated blocks, as in Ireland, | pies varies considerably, ranging approximately 
at New Grange, as mentioned by Professor King! from 700 to 1,000 square ft. Most of the tene- 


in the Builder of 19th November last,—or since 
the discussion on the rock symbols in our 


ments have yards, and sometimes small gardens. 
| The houses are generally built of brick, though a 


columns took place,—and a notice of which | few are of wood, and they are roofed with tiles 


mention by Professor King in the Builder, has| or slates. 


The dwellings are in many instances 


to the action of the weather on a concentric | been intercalated (without any allusion to the | under the supervision of the proprietor or manu- 
circular symbol; whereas in plate 11th, fig. 3,| Builder, though), on page 32 of Mr. Tate’s | facturer, who causes a weekly or monthly in- 


he illustrates one at Coldmartin, close upon | 


the Cheviots, which is obviously a spiral with | 


it is called, or centre-pointer. If this be not a! 
spiral the illustrations must be worthless. 


paper, where he (no doubt unconsciously) unites 


| 


spection to be made by a superintendent ap- 


with Mr. Dove in calling New Grange a “ Sorcery | pointed for this purpose. The buildings are, as 
several coils, and with a “radial groove,” as | hall,’—or rather, for variety’s sake, we suppose, | has been stated, mainly inhabited by the work- 


a “ Sorcery chamber.” 


Several of the standing | people of the factories to which they are attached. 
Mr. | stones of Stennis in Orkney, also, (one of which,— | The average number of a family seems to be 
Tate, however, distinctly states that it is a|the stone of Odin,—is perforated with a hole) seven. 


In houses of this class in towns the 


figure of four incomplete concentric circles, | through which sexual and other compacts were | inmates are either small tradesmen, mechanics, 


with the cup and radial line. 


The likeness of | made between two persons, by joining hands/ or the enployés of railways, post-offices, &c. In 


this, as a spiral symbol, by the way, to one from | through the hole,) have still traces of glacial | a building of this kind in Nuremberg, eighteen 


| 
| 


a rock temple in Malta, illustrated on page 34, 
is remarkable, both ends being seemingly cupped 


action. 


From such traces Mr. Tate concludes | families inhabit three blocks. 
| that these Orcadian stones must have been cut | artisans, seven labourers, and the remaining four 


There are seven 


in both cases: the “radial groove,” or centre-| or set up long after the era of glacial action,—| are employés at the railway or the post-office. 
pointer, however, is awanting in the Maltese | which is not so very clear; for the glacial era was | The wages of the artisan, among whom there are 


symbol. 


| undoubtedly an era of summer floods no less; three joiners, two shoemakers, one turner, and 


Again, it will be found that the references to| than of winter freezings, and glaciated blocks'one locksmith, range from 16s. 8d. to 25s. 


the plates are not always correct. 
for example (where another and similar error | 


istence) during the glacial era. 


On page 43, | might have been made use of by men (if in ex- | weekly. 


The labourers earn from lls. 8d. to 


However, even | 16s. 8d. weekly; and the men employed at the 


occurs), reference is made to plate 12th, fig. 2,| though we should regard these blocks as only an railway and post, from 50s. to 54s. per month. 
for certain “strange figures on Cuddy’s Cove,” | evidence of subsequent handling by man, that | In another return from the town of Firth, it is 
resembling alphabetical characters, and which | handling may also date from an approximation | stated that among twelve families there are five 
Mr. Tate regards as archaic and similar to} to the close of the glacial era, in the drift of | joiners, two turners, three metal-workers, and 
others on sepulchres in Brittany which, he/| which era so many flint weapons of the ancient | two belt-makers. Many of the buildings have 
thinks, are undoubtedly of great antiquity.| Britons have been discovered. At that period | been so recently opened, that an estimate of the 
many of our high lands or hills must have been | annual rate of mortality is impossible ; but in 


There are no such characters marked fig. 2 ;| 


those obviously referred to being marked fig. 3. | islands, and our Celtic highlanders islanders, as | one instance 
One of these singular characters (see page 18, they still are in the western isles of Scotland. | of 600 workmen, 


below that like the Medieval letter f€1) has | 
already been referred to in the Builder as re- 
sembling one illustrated by Governor Pownall, 
in the “ Archeologia,” as of a Phoenician cha- 
racter ; and forming an example of those sculp- 
tures in the Sorcery Hall at New Grange which 
certain Irish archeologists seem to have since 
mistaken for palm-leaves! Another consists of 
across (which is the plan of the New Grange 
Sorcery Hall itself, by the way), and has, in the 
centre of the cross, two concentric circles, with 
the central point, hollow, or cup, as in so many 
of the other rock symbols. 

While referring to quasi-alphabetical charac- 
ters we may remark that Mr. Tate illustrates 
one symbol, as a characteristic or typical one 
amongst the Border rock sculptures, with 
“lines similar to an ogham.” It has “ nine} 
straight lines, appearing like rays, incised above | 





The connexion of the rock sculptures of Britain 
with those of the high land of Brittany would 
thus be significant. 





THE DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES IN BAVARIA. 


Tue Society of Arts, desirous of extending to 
some parts of the Continent its inquiry into the 
statistics of model dwellings, addressed, in 1863, 
to Dr. Von Hermann, a privy councillor and a 
member of the Bavarian Government, a request 
to be favoured with some account of what steps 
had been taken in that country towards the 
improvement of the dwellings of the labouring 
classes; and the Minister of the Interior sent 
out a form (consisting of a series of questions) 
to the Government officials in all the districts of 








, among a manufacturing population 
there has been a daily average 
of 2} sick persons; and in Nuremberg, among 
ninety-eight inbabitants of a building for work- 
men, only one death is recorded for the year 
1863. The great difficulty in planning sets of dwel- 
lings in several stories is to insure privacy to each 
family ; but it does not appear that the German 
manufacturers have in any instance adopted the 
external gallery system. It is pleasing to see 
the friendly relations which exist in Germany 
between the families inhabiting the same house, 
resulting in clubs and savings-banks of the same 
character as our benefit societies in England. 





Prizes ror Art WorkMEN.—The Council of 
the Society of Arts have offered prizes for art- 
workmanship. The list of subjects is published. 
It is not very different from that last year. 
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DUBLIN EXHIBITION PALACE AND 
WINTER GARDEN. 


THE permanent buildings may be classified 
under two heads, viz., the main building and the 
winter garden; the former of which is a stone 
structure, the latter of iron and glass construc- 
tion. The main building contains a grand 
central entrance-hall, with two rows of Caen 
stone columns, and a principal staircase leading 
to the gallery above. The lower hall is intended 
for sculpture,’and the upper as a picture gallery, 
having a curved ceiling, divided into compart- 
ments by cast-iron arched ribs. Round the gal- 
lery railing pedestals are placed, to receive 
groups of statuary. 

The large concert-hall, on the left hand of the 
entrance-hall,'provides accommodation for 3,000, 
the end of which opens into the winter-garden 
building, and thereby greatly increasing that 
number, and on ordinary occasions enables the 
hall to be speedily emptied. This hall is also 


The grounds and drive in front are enclosed with a | larger quantities as each year rolls on, although 
handsome chain-railing and rock-face wall: there | this seems to be one of the world’s wonders to 





is also an entrance through the pleasure-grounds | those who have seen the great stacks of paper 


by Harcourt-terrace. 

We publish in our present number an interior 
view and details of the iron and glass portion of 
the building as seen from abont the centre of 
the northern transept, and which is now fast 
approaching completion. 

The inaugural opening of the Exhibition by 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is fixed 
to take place on the 9th of May next. 

The general dimensions of the building _ 


which are damped and prepared for each issue 
of the leading daily and weekly periodicals. 
Our object at present is to direct attention to the 
provision of enduring materials for the pur- 
poses of writing and printing matter which is of 
the greater importance when we consider that 
parchment has much gone out of use, even for 
very important documents. 

The good state of preservation of some of the 
manuscripts in the British Museum, the Record 








surrounded by two main corridors, with doors 
leading into the same; and off the corridors are | 
cloak-rooms and rooms for the orchestra use. | 
The orchestra will accommodate about 1,000, 
and underneath are large rooms for the band, 
and the double staircases leading to the same. On 
the right hand of the entrance-hall is the small | 
concert-hall, intended to accommodate 1,500, 
floored over on the level of the gallery for the 
purpose of obtaining an additional large pic- 
ture gallery. This concert-hall is arranged so 
as to admit of private theatricals. At the 
end of the hall is a large practice-room. This 
hall is also surrounded by corridors and cloak- 
rooms, together with orchestra accommodation. 
All the main corridors lead into the winter 
garden, both on the ground-floor_and upper floor. 

There is in the main building on the upper floor 
a large dining-hall, 30 ft. wide by 107 ft. long, 
capable of being divided by a partition, the full 
width of the room lowered with a double partition 
by means of crab winches. On the upper floor | 
there are also provided off the corridors cloak- | 
rooms for the use of the galleries of both concert- | 
halls; also board-rooms and offices, and impor- | 
tant staircases. At the rear of the small concert- 
hall (upper floor) is a lecture-room for 500 

rsons ; also an extensive permanent picture- 
gallery off the corridor, and the adjoining gallery | 
of the winter garden. 

Special attention has been devoted by the 
architect to the easy access and egress to the 
several portions of the buildings, and ample 
water-closet and lavatory accommodation is 
provided throughout the buildings. 

The winter garden is nearly 500 ft. in length, 
and contains a circular transept in the centre, 
leading into the pleasure-grounds by means of 
a colonnade and steps on to the terrace. Oppo- 
site each colonnade, breaking the line of steps, 
is a granite block to receive vases. A portion of 
the winter garden continues round the side of 
the main building towards the front of same, 
intended to be used as a permanent exhibition, 
the roof of which, to reduce the amount of light, 
is covered with zinc, laid in rolls, by the Vieille 
Montagne Company. 

It is intended to have a large fountain and canal 
in the centre of the winter garden at the circular 
transept, which has been floored over at present, 
the space being required by exhibitors ; but there 
are fountainsin the pleasure-grounds, and a 
handsome and extensive cascade, seen from the 
entrance-hall in an effective manner. 

Beside the Exhibition building is a large per- 
manent annex, for machinery in motion, fitted up 
with two engines, one for pumping water through- 
out the building and to a large tank on the top 
of same, supplying fountains in the gardens. This 
engine also supplies hot and cold air as required 
throughout the various buildings, through large 
flues, 4 ft. 6 in. high, by 3 ft. wide, which are 
constructed underground, and run along the 
various corridors, branching into the concert-halls | 
and all the important rooms, and through shafts 
into the galleries and rooms above. By this means | 
the various halls can be charged with heated 
air, moistened to summer temperature, and dis- | 
charging into large shafts constructed from 
the ceilings of the concert-halls, dining-rooms, 
&ec., through the roofs externally, worked by 
means of a fan. 

There is also an annex for carriages, and one 
for machinery not in motion; and a fourth for 
first and second-class refreshment-rooms and 
retiring-rooms, lavatories, &c. 

The principal entrance to the buildings is from 
Earlsfort-terrace, through six pairs of gate en- 
trances, for entrance, exit, and foot-passengers. 





shown by scales on the page illustrating details. | Office, the hutches of ancient corporations, and 
The skeleton of the building is entirely of iron, |the muniment-rooms of religious houses and 
and is in no way dependent on timber for its | noble families, isremarkable. For instance, the 
support, being so constructed that the side in- | chief portion of the Domesday Book, of Norman 
closures, gallery-flooring, roofing, &c., simply | date, and other rolls and volumes now in exist- 
perform their respective duties as inclosures|ence in England, dating from 600 to 1,000 
and platforms. | years ago, are for the most part so bright and 

The building is on plan multiples of squares of | fresh looking, that, but for the peculiarity of 
16 ft. 10 in., by which arrangement a certain | style, it might be thought that they had been 


‘regularity in the lengths of the castings is | executed not more than 100 years since. Those 


| Obtained, which is a great desideratum in all| to which we refer are on parchment; but even 


iron buildings. The Great Exhibition building |as regards the writing and printing on this 


| of 1851 was set out on squares of 24 feet. The material, there is considerable difference, and 


dimension of 16 ft. 10 in. for the Dublin Exhibi- | many MSS. have become defaced and illegible. 
tion was governed by the required dimensions of | No doubt this is partly caused by want of care, 


the masonry portion of the building. 

The principal novelty in this structure is that | 
the thrust of the arched roof is resisted without 
the assistance of diagonal bracing, which has | 
almost invariably been introduced in buildings 
of this class, forming obstructions and giving the 
idea of after-thoughts. It will be seen by in- 
spection of the section, that, by means of the 
buttresses, the thrust of the roof is conveyed to 
the second tier columns, which are strongly 
secured to the small arched roof girders, and 
connected at the bottom to the first tier columns. | 


| This arrangement causes a transverse strain on | 


the columns, to resist which they are made. 


| thicker on the sides exposed to this strain. The 


first tier columns are again firmly connected to' 
the transverse bracket-girders at the top, and to 

girders under the floor level, thus completing a 
rigid framework to resist the thrust of the arched | 
roof; the sections of the columns and girders, | 
and the strength of the wrought-iron connexions, | 
having been all carefully calculated to resist the | 
various strains. 

The gallery flooring is trussed by wrought- | 
iron rods, arranged diagonally in plan, by which | 
arrangement the vertical pressure is at once 
brought on the columns and not transmitted by 
the girders, thus leaving them to their assigned 
duty of bracing the structure to resist the thrust 
of the roof. By this arrangement of the truss 
rods they also form a horizontal bracing to the 
galleries, which have recently undergone a severe 
practical test as to their strength and rigidity 
by the marching of troops over their entire 
extent. The columns, girders, buttresses, and 
gutters throughout the building are of cast-iron. | 
The arched ribs of the main roof are of wrought- 
iron, and the purlins of cast-iron. 

The northern and southern transepts are en- 
closed and covered with glass fixed in wood 
frames and bars. The courts are partially 
enclosed with corrugated iron, and the roofs | 
covered with zine and glass. 

The architect is Mr. A. G. Jones, of Dublin: 
the engineers are Messrs. Ordish & Le Feuvre, of 


, Westminster; the general contractors, Messrs. 


Beardwood & Sons, of Dublin; and the con-' 
tractors for the iron-work, Messrs. Rankin, of 
Liverpool. 
The decoration of the buildings has been | 
entrusted to Mr. Doyle: the prevailing colours 
are green and grey on the columns and ribs.* 


and by exposure to damp, and other causes ; but 
there is also much of this defect to be attributed 
to the nature of the materials. 

During the past half-century, the process of 
paper-making has undergone a complete change ; 
and the goose-quill pens have been superseded 
by those of iron. But for this, it is not easy to 
form an opinion as to what some would have 
done ; for it seems doubtful if all the geese at 
home and abroad would have been sufficient to 
have supplied the writers of all classes in this 
reign of Queen Victoria. The materials of 
the writing-ink are also different; and acids 
have been introduced, which often do not act 
well on the paper, and which have also the 
effect of altering and eating away the tint of 
the colouring substance; and although these 
acids did not so much affect the quill-pens, they 
are a means of corroding those of metal ; and even 
the dissolving of the metal is at times a means 
of altering the colour and of destroying some of 
the qualities of writing-inks. 

We do not know how the penmen in the old 
times managed to hold in solution the ivory- 
black, or other materials, of which the ink was 
chiefly composed ; but no doubt this was a diffi- 
culty then, as it is now; for in libraries, offices, 
and other places, where the air is dry and 
heated, the surface of the ink becomes of the 
consistence of jelly, and is unfit for use. 

The easy working and the durability of writing- 
inks are matters of the greatest consequence, 
for on this depends the integrity of law papers, 
on which, in turn, property of immense value 
depends. There are also the accounts of great 
mercantile and other firms; and the letters and 
other relics of men and women famous in his- 
tory, or in connexion with literature, science, 
and art. In the British Museum, a careful 
observer will find much that is instructive re- 
specting the permanence of both writing-paper 
and ink; and it would be exceedingly useful if 


| competent authorities were to classify the facts 


in connexion with this matter which there meet 
the eye, and offer suggestions for the advantage 
of the present and future generations. 

In the MS. department of the British Museum 
there are letters of the English kings and queens 


'which go back to a date more than three 


hundred or four hundred years ago. There are 
many other letters and documents of different 


| classes, the copy of works which have become 


| standard in our literature, and other matters 
| which enable us to fix with certainty the date at 
| which peculiar kinds of writing were executed, 
land to judge of the quality of the writing mate- 
| rials by the present state of their preservation. 








PENS, INK, AND PAPER. 


In the present time, when book-making,— 
not only in a literary, but in a mercantile | 


| sense,—has so largely increased ; when millions 
of letters are constantly pouring in and out of 
| the Post-office; and when the increased spread | 


of education is causing a call for copy and| 
cyphering books; the constantly growing demand | 
for paper is enormous ; and now, too, as Mr. Glad- | 
stone predicted, paper is being used in the 
making of many things, such as carriages, 
which, even to us of the present day, seems | 
remarkable. We will not just now speculate | 
upon the means by which such huge masses of | 
materials are to be provided in still larger and | 








means of our chemical knowledge and the 
aid of the microscope we may discover, almost 
to a certainty, the materials of which the paper 
and ink have been made; and by comparing 
various examples we may judge of what may be 
usefully imitated and of that which it would be 
well to avoid. In the public offices much in- 
formation might be obtained on this subject. 
Take, for instance, that of the Registrar-General 
in Somerset House, where, we believe, the same 
ink and other writing materials have been in 
use since the opening of the establishment. If 
we were to compare the making of the ink here 
with that used—say twenty years back—at the 


: : ee ed ne , and elsewhere, 
* In a previous volume will be found an exterior view | British Museum, the Treasury, and elsewherc 


of the design when it was first selected in competition, | we might learn much that is useful. 
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When we take in hand certain of the cheap 
but, so far as depends on the literature, good 
periodicals, and feel the flimsy nature of the 


ministers of the Crown, peers of the realm, and|great length of time to come, if ever, The 
the sufferers are fellow countrymen, English- | sewers, however, on such occasions will allow 
men, whose lives have been spent in preparing | the water in future to pass off more rapidly as 


paper, and note how it almost crumbles in the | for the service of their country, whose services | the river subsides. 


touch, and see the tints of pale green, bluish 
grey, and sickly yellow, and mark the thin and 
imperfect layer of ink which is placed upon it, 


have been approved of by Parliament’s own| From the above remarks you will observe that 
appointed committee, and whose hardly-earned | neither slnices nor high-level outlets are required 
wages in their country’s service it is now pro-|s0 far as the tide is concerned, as it is no incon. 


we feel certain that the duration of those papers, | posed to confiscate. That is the art-masters’ | venience ; and that, seeing the maximum level 
where filed and preserved, is limited; and it|share of the suffering, — the morality which | of the floods is so high, they would be useless to 


would be a sad thing if this system of rotten 
paper and very indifferent ink should be intro- 
duced into our permanent literature. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF ART AND THE 
PROVINCIAL ART SCHOOLS. 


OxvJsEcTIONS on the part of the Provincial Art | 


Schools to the recent Minute of the Depart ment 
continue to reach us, with resolutions passed and 
published. From the Yorkshire Central Com- 
mittee of Art Schools we bave received the 
statement of the Irish schools, of four important 
English schools, unconnected with each other, 
and of the six united Yorkshire schools ; together 
with a letter, of which we give the principal 
portion :— 

“The opposition which has been brought into 
play by the foolish scheme of Government as- 
sistance proposed in the Minute, has come from 
the committees and supporters of art schools, 
and not from the masters. As yet there has 
been no action taken by the masters, who are, 
nevertheless, the greatest individual losers by 
the new regulations. From this it will be seen 
that the objections taken to the Minute are not 
those of individuals for individual ill-treatment, 
but of communities for an unfair confiscation of 


their own money, contributed by them in the | 


form of taxes. And the one objection which is 
most generally felt and openly expressed by 
every committee of a school which has con- 
sidered the question, is the Quixotic character 
of the scheme propounded, the utter and hope- 


underlies the Minute. But the broad view of | meet the case of floods in the river. 
the case is even stil] more important. The art| In my opinion sluices would only create the 
education of the kingdom, built up by its costly | evil you point at. 
grants and its long experience, is being made the | The following is an extract from my report to 
subject of a freakish experiment, in direct oppo- the Police Commissioners in 1862, when the 
sition to the wishes of Parliament, in opposition | High-street sewer was formed, which sewer is 
‘to national feeling, and contrary to the true constructed of a size sufficient and at such a 
| interests of the country. | level as to receive all the sewage from the north 
In such a case, the country can only appeal | and north-west parts of the town. 
to its legislators and to a free press, to prevent, “In designing this sewer I have kept steadily 
‘an evil which will be national in its effects on in view the possibility of ultimately forming a 
|the education of the country; and this the ' catch-sewer, parallel to the river, along the pro- 
/committees who manage the institutions whose | posed line of Tay-street and the shore, to inter- 
extinction is threatened, have done, and are now cept the whole of the sewage of the town, and cast 
doing. |it into the Tay at a remote distance below the 
Mr. Potter, the member for Carlisle, a man of | city; or collect it for useful and profitable purposes, 

great and long experience of schools of art, and should further discovery establish the means of 
a member of the late select committee on art doing so. The height of the sewer above the bed 
schools, will test the feeling of the House of of the river at the foot of the street will admit of 
Commons when the vote for science and art is | this being done.” 

moved in the House; and it is to give the) ‘The above was published in the public news- 
public a fair opportunity of learning the feeling | papers in 1862, and shows what is ultimately 
of the country on the question that I am now / intended in the way of drainage outfall. 
instructed to write to you concerning it, and to| ‘The great difficulties the authorities of Perth 
request you, on behalf of the public interests, to have to contend with are the want of legal 
make this appeal as public as the interests at powers and funds. There is, however, every 








stake. WALTER SMITH, probability of these being shortly removed by 
Hon. Sec. to the Yorkshire Com- | the adoption of Provost Lindsay’s Act. 
mittee of Art Schools.” | Perth. JoHN YouNG, 


It is very desirable, indeed, that the real 
effect of the new Minute should be thoroughly | 
inquired into, and that the extent to which the | sy; prpovyEMENT OF NEW PALACE-YARD 
| Department has or has not acted in accordance | 
| with the report of the Parliamentary Committee | You have done good service in your late issue 
/should be well understood before the vote of | by calling attention to the condition of the pre- 








less impracticability of the system of grant, and | funds is discussed in the House of Commons; | cincts of Westminster Abbey, which I trust will 
the flagrant want of experience and absence of , but we cannot help feeling that such strong lan- | awaken notice in the proper quarter. My object 
knowledge betrayed by the framers of the | guage as is being used in some places is unne- is now to call your attention to a cognate sub- 
Minute—of the subject of art-education in its | cessary and unwise. The Department has fairly | ject ; that is, the present condition of New Palace 


application generally to the provincial towns.| made public its proposition some time before it | 
From this feature of the Minute, it is felt that | can be acted on, and so that Parliament may say, 
Parliament ought not to sanction the application “ What you propose is or is not in accordance 
of so foolish a scheme. The Select Committee | with the instructions given you.” It may be | 
of Parliament condemned, and recommended the | right or may be wrong, but we have no reason 
discontinuance of, the very features in the system | to think it is not acting for what it believes to be 
of grant which the Minute adheres to, makes | the best. Out of doors, indeed, there are many 
still more complicated, and develops into the | who do not consider it altogether necessary that 
fundamental principle of future grants,—1 refer | Government should pay part of the cost of teach- 
to the system of payment on results, complex | ing the middle classes. We have no intention of 
though comparatively fair before ; abstruse and defending the Minute,—it seems to us a very 
mysterious, and utterly unfair now. The Select hard Minute,—very unjust to the certificated 


Committee recommended, as the result of a most | art-masters. All we say is, discuss it calmly as | 


careful digest of all the evidence which the Art| a question of principles, not persons. A confer- 
Department and the Provincial Schools could | ence between representatives of the provincial 
offer, a simple and just system of capitation | art schools and the Committee of Council would 
grant on the instruction of artisans. The} probably lead to a better understanding and a 
Minute rejects this recommendation of Parlia- more satisfactory Minute. 
mentary wisdom and provincial experience with | 
contumely, discussing it in one short paragraph | 
of what Mr. Beresford Hope calls ‘ irrelevant | THE CONDITION OF PERTH. 
special pleading. | 

It is but right, then, that the country should| In your remarks on the “condition of Perth,” 
know how completely its rights and experience | you state in reference to the outlet of the sewers 
are being set at defiance, and even Parliamentary in High-street and South-street, that ‘the river 
recommendations slighted and opposed by a few | rises at full tide far above the lower levels, and 
red tapists among its own paid servants; and | consequently dams up and carries back their 
this is not the opinion of those whose immediate | noxious contents.” 
interests are sacrificed, but of hard-headed| This is not the case. The mouths of the 
business men who have taken for years active | sewers, even at spring tides, are not covered, and 
parts in developing the art-education of the| the sewage in consequence has free passage. 
country. It is only when there are large floods in the 

The masters, whose solemn contracts with the | river, about once or twice a year, that such takes 
country are repudiated by its paid officials, can | place; and on such oceasions I have tested them, 
only throw themselves on the fair dealing of | and find that, in obedience to the laws of hydrau- 
Englishmen who respect their own ccntracts, | lics, the water within the sewers requires only to 
and who would not have their country’s fair| rise a few inches higher than the level of the 
name made a by-word for repudiating her engage-| water in the river at the time, to secure a 
ments. I hold four documents given me by the | sufficient flow for the sewage entering them ; and 
country, through its ministers, three signed by | all that is required is to make provision by means 
peers of the realm, Salisbury, Stanley of Alderley, | of deodorising ventilators (which I have designed 
and Granville, each contracting to give me 1(l.| for the purpose), placed at the summits of the 
per year so long as I fulfil my contract with the | Jateral drains and mains to allow the gases, after 
country. I am fulfilling it now, but I am/ being deodorised, to escape into the air at a high 
not paid the stipulated sum, and these three | level. 

peer-signed contracts the Government declares} I have more than once within the last eighteen 
to be not worth the paper they are written | years seen many of the streets of the fair city 
upon. Hundreds of other men are in the same | covered with water during a flood in the river. 
position as myself, and waiting, as I am, to see| At what height would you fix a high-level outlet 
if Parliament approves of the morality of its|to meet such a contingency? I fear the only 
Government. way is to submit to the temporary inconvenience, 

_ The art-masters are waiting to see what Par-|or make a radical change in the level of the 
liament will do, when the repudiators are|streets,—a thing not likely,to take place for a 











Yard. 

You will have, perhaps, observed, that Mr. 
Cowper has announced his intention to ask for 
a sum to enable him to have the unfinished front 
of the Clock Tower faced with stone; and also 
that some change is in contemplation by bring- 
ing Victoria-street through St. Margaret’s-square. 
The public ought at once to be made aware of 
the exact plan, and particularly of the disposi- 
tion of the now extended area of New Palace 
Yard,—a place hallowed by many historical 
recollections. 

One of the main defects of the Palace is the 
lowness of the site, and yet it stands on what 
may be considered as the natural bank of the 
river ; but this lowness is much exaggerated by 
the bridge and its approaches: indeed, the first 
impression it gives to a stranger viewing it from 
Bridge-street is, that it has been placed in a 
hollow, natural or artificial. This arises from 
the ground being sloped from both streets to the 
entrance of Westminster Hall. Now would it not 
be a main consideration to give architectural 
expression to the fact that it is the streets that are 
artificial mounds, and the Palace site the normal 
level ? How best to accomplish this I would now 
with deference attempt to show. Excavate the 
whole space within the square formed by the 
two streets to the uniform level of the floor of 
Westminster Hall, and save the men, great and 
small, who enter that portal from the creeping 
pace and tentative steps caused by the awkward 
slope at the entrance. The streets should have 
substantial retaining walls relieved by slightly 
projecting piers, and protected by a parapet- 
wall not higher than that of the bridge, and to 
be duly stepped down in accordance with the 
slope of the two streets. 

There is a great eye-sore in that gaping shed 
on the end of the Courts of Law, which ought 
to be done away with; and yet some substitute 
must be provided. Now, for that substitute let 
the ground-story of the Palace only be continued 
or returned from the unfinished side of the tower 
along Bridge-street, nearly as far as opposite the 
Hall door, say 80 ft. or 100 ft. Finish it by a 
flat terrace roof, with open-work parapet, the 
inside face to have the bays all open arches, 
which would answer the same purpose as the 
present unsightly shed. At the end of this 
addition, and exactly opposite the entrance to 
Westminster Hall, provide a fine flight of steps, 








landing at the corner of the terrace on a pave- 
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ment, which ought to be continued round three | tilizing matters contained in sewage. Does he 
sides of the square, and finished at the two ends | for a moment imagine that such works were not 
by two similar flights of stairs leading up to | carried out before he instituted them at Croydon ? 
Parliament-street, one flight at the corner of the | As a boy of eighteen I was engaged on extensive 
Courts of Law, the other within about 40 ft. of | works of this character; and such works are 
the intersection of that street with Bridge-street. | still being carried out by parties who never 
The slope inward for vehicles should be adjoining | heard his name. Further, can he not imagine 
the stair near the Law Courts, and outwards | there are cases in which it would be unwise, 
that next to Bridge-street, the cab-stand remain- | impolitic, and impossible, without the expense of 
ing as at present. This arrangement would | machinery and constant unprofitable outlay, to 
leave two oblong spaces, one between Bridge- | carry out such works ? F 

street and the pavement in the yard in width, 





proposed flight of stairs near the terrace ; the | tion that I wish to make public, but I will not 
other the same width, but only extending along | trespass on your space further this week than to 
Parliament-street between the two slopes, and | repeat what I have said before. 
in rear of the cab-stand, these two spaces might | cases an argillaceous bed of varying thickness 
be laid down in turf, and would form fine sites | separates the chalk and the tertiary sands, and 
for statuary at some future time. The retaining | prevents all, or nearly all, communication between 
walls should be of granite, and the parapet | them, especially in the north-western and north- 
should be continued in open-work down the | eastern divisions of the tertiary formations. Mr. 
stairs and along the inside of the oblong spaces | Robert Stephenson, in his “ report to the Direc- 
already described. If visions of idle boys riding | tors of the London, Westminster, and Metro- 
on it disturb the architect, let him add between | politan Water Company,” expressed his strong 
the piers a sloped coping, with a low sharp grille | opinion that the plastic clay sands are supplied 
on the top. J. W. | with water chiefly from the chalk, and in some 
| situations he is perfectly correct in this view ; 
| but that supply comes from the outcrop, and not 
from the bottom of the basin. 

Mr. Fenton considers Iam mistaken in stating 


luabl b . } 1 d that the water from the sands we refer to is 
valuable space, but more time than I can devote | often impure. My experience bears out fully 


to the question, to enter into a chemi al expla- what I stated, and I am satisfied to see it shared 
nation of the changes produced in all arenaceous jy, by Mr. Mylne, Mr. Prestwich, Professor 
deposits on the quality and constituents of the Brande, and others; and I have given sufficient 
water introduced into them. By the action Of | conan why it improves by use. 
the sands, however, the deleterious ingredients Mr. Fenton knows the position “ of the ab. 
held in solution become deoxidized, and in that sorbing well at New Barnet, and can state that 
condition perfectly harmless. Indeed, the in- it is within a short distance of the artesian well 
troduction of sulphates and other chemical +} 9¢ supplies that place with water;” and no 
elements aids the mutual reaction of all sands doubt he also knows that I am now carrying out 
containing mineral substances in solution, and works and reservoirs for commanding a much 
tends to free the water from impurities. Car- jx,ger area to be supplied with water. Well, the 
bonic acid, always present in the sands of the absorbing well is 2,900 ft. from the chalk well 
plastic clay formations, precipitates lime and |g, supplying the water, and this is not very 
magnesia, converting them into insoluble car-' near, particularly as the water is all pumped 
bonates. The action of water sets free in the fom the chalk, and the absorbing well ter- 
débris of rocks of which the siliceous sands ar@| minates in the sands: and. as all the water 
composed, the alkalies and alkaline carbonates, | presses towards the valley of the Thames, and 
which react upon the metallic salts, and a pre-' does not flow northward from that point, to say 
cipitate of insoluble oxides is the result. The nothing of the existing argillaceous stratum 
mass of subterranean water is maintained in a ahoye the chalk, and that the water from the 
state of comparative purity by the condition Of | sands cannot enter our pumping-well. 
the strata, having a tendency to counteract its JoHN BLENKARN. 
solvent power, and to re-combine the ingredients 
held in solution and to convert them into in- 
soluble substances. The introduction of filtered THR RAILWAY 
sewage water has a direct tendency contrary to 
that of rendering the subterranean water im- ew ikea 
DWELLINGS. 
pure. 

The lower tertiary sands contain a Jarge| I caN readily show how Lord Shaftesbury’s 
proportion of organic remains, sufficient, it | difficulty of raising 600,0001. to provide dwellings 
would be thought, to have rendered the water for 20,000 people may be removed. 
contained in the mass permanently and hope-| The savings-bank funds, on the 20th Novem- 
lessly impure; but “the presence of animal ber, 1864, amounted to 39,826,4211. 15s. 7d., and 
and vegetable matter in a state of decay, the projit fund to 392,5901. 16s. 11d. 
either dispersed in accumulating strata, or else Here, then, is a fund created by the working 
diffused in water, tends to deoxidize various classes which ought to be advanced for their 
minerals and salts. Under these circumstances, benefit : the security, that is the buildings to be 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid gases erected, would be ample, and the benefit in an 
would be generated by the decomposition of the | increased rate of interest beyond the present 
sulphates and the latent combustion of car- | investment would increase the fund: the money 
bonaceous substances. The peroxide of iron’ is lent on Turkish bonds; why not on freehold 
would be converted, first, into the protoxide, and | security ? 
then into the carbonate. The presence of vege- I have been for several years importuning 
table matter would effect the alkaline silicates | Members of Parliament to introduce a Bill into 
by supplying carbonic acid to their bases, | Parliament to establish a Board of Commis- 
whereby the silica would be precipitated, and | sioners, to be entitled the “Commissioners for 
alkaline carbonates disengaged.” } erecting Workmen’s Dwellings.” There is an 

As to the ammonia which your correspondent portion of the fund more than 
so fears as a dangerous compound to be mixed | equal to bear the expenses of the Commission. 
with water, and as one that can only be dealt Wm. Wooprorp. 
with by vegetation on the surface, its consti- 
tuents, nitrogen and hydrogen, are most rapidly 
separated and disposed of by our great labora-| WATER-LIFTS FOR RAISING WEIGHTS. 
tory; but ammonia can only be formed under A YounG engineer of Paris, M. Léon Edoux, 
peculiar circumstances,* as when animal and jas jately contrived an excellent machine for 
vegetable substances containing hydrogen, ni- | raising weights vertically. 
trogen, carbon, and oxygen, are allowed t0/ ossaved and put into practical use during the 
decompose and become putrid,—a condition that | crection of a large mansion in the Rue Lafayette, 
is specially guarded against by the arrangements | .ongists in making use of water as a counterpoise 
made for receiving the water before entering the | ¢o the materials required to be lifted to different 
absorbing wells. . | heights above the ground. 

Mr. Fenton assumes the character of a dic-| .ists of a double framework or tower of timber, 
tator not unbecoming a chief of ancient date, | formed of six uprights, and braced together by 
when he beholds with surprise that after a report | oe ties at distances. These uprights serve to 
of a Committee of the House of Commons, and guide the ascent and descent of two wrought- | 
after the works carried out under his direction | j,on boxes or platforms of equal weight, and | 
at Croydon, any one should waste the fer- eapable of holding two cubic métres or two tons | 
of water each. A chain, connecting the two| 
boxes, passes over two fixed pulleys at the top of | 








ABSORBING WELLS. 


It would occupy not only too much of your 





AND BUILDING MOVE- 
MENT, AND THE DEMOLITION OF 


unproductive 








* A great part of nitrogen combines with hydrogen, 
and takes the form of ammonia, 





In nearly all | 


the framework, so that when one ascends the 
other descends, and the bottom of each box ig 
furnished with a valve which can either be 
opened by hand or some contrivance on its 
touching the ground. To understand the work- 
ing of the apparatus, let us suppose one of the 
platforms on the ground and the other at the top 
of the tower or framework; the bottom one 
filled with the materials required to be lifted. 
Water is admitted by means of a supply laid on 
from the water-mains into the upper vessel until 





L Withreference to the water in thesandsand that | not on!; the weight but the resistance from the 
and extending from Parliament-street to the | in the chalk, I have well-authenticated informa- | 


friction of the chain is counterbalanced: as soon 
as this is the case, the platform containing the 
| water descends and the materials in the other 
are raised to the required height. A break, to 
regulate the motion, renders this apparatus 
complete. As regards safety and certainty of 
performance, this lifting-engine is incomparably 
superior to all others for house building, and far 
cheaper also. The cost of installing the lift is 
about equal to that for raising weights by 
manual labour, and considerably less than that 
worked by Lenoir’s gas engine. This system is 
by no means a new one, and Baron Séguier 
states that Sir I. K. Brunel showed him, twenty 
years ago, at the Chatham Dockyard works, the 
application on a large scale, of the equilibration 
by water to the raising of immense loads of wood 
to considerable heights during the construction 
of a bridge. At the great tunnel under the 
Alps, the counterbalancing by water is applied 
to the working of an inclined railway at the 
Modane (Savoy) end, where the entrance to the 
tunnel is 347°8 feet above the high road. Be- 
sides a road of moderate incline, and, in conse- 
quence, of some length, an inclined plane has 
been constructed, with a gradient of 1 in 2°23, 
part of the width (21 ft. 4 in.) being occupied by 
i64 steps, cut in solid rock, for pedestrians, and 
part by a railway forming a self-acting incline. 
This is worked by a rope, to either end of which 
is attached a waggon capable of holding two 
tons of water in a suitable tank, besides the 
materials required to be drawn up, passing over 
a drum at the top. The materials or imple- 
ments required to be drawn up being placed in 
the waggon below, as much water is allowed to 
escape from the tank as will cause the weight of 
the upper tank to predominate, when the motion 
immediately commences, the heavier descending 
and the lighter ascending, while the velocity is 
controlled by a powerful break. 





WINWICK, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Tuts church has been thoroughly restored, at 
the cost of the patron, the Duke of Buccleuch. 
t was formeriy in a most dilapidated state, and 
had suffered even more than usual from neglect 
and “churchwardens.” It possesses many points 
of interest. The arcades and chancel are of a 
simple and beautiful type of First Pointed work. 
The south door of the aisle, though pointed, has 
10st rich mouldings and zigzags, of a Norman 
character. <A fine transept was added in the 
Third Pointed style, and a private chapel, screened 
off from the church by very elaborately carved 
screens. The roofs were of the Third Perpendi- 
cular period, and very richly moulded and 
carved, but were in a very decayed state. It 
was found necessary to rebuild portions of the 
| chancel aisles, to rebuild entirely the transept 
clerestory walls and porch, inserting the old 
masonry of buttresses. The roofs were restored 
where found necessary, but every portion of the 
old work has been most religiously preserved. 
The chancel roof, being modern, has been re- 
moved, and a new roof of oak substituted. The 
seats are open, and very similar to the old bench 
ends found in the church. The pulpit is of stone, 
the upper part being open, and formed of columns, 
supporting a richly moulded cornice. The eagle 


‘is of oak, and carved by Mr. Pepper, of Brighton. 


The tower and spire have been partially rebuilt, 


| the bells rehung, and one of them was recast. 
The system, first | 


A new parsonage-house has also been erected 
near the church, the material used being white 
| brick, and stone dressings to the windows, &c. 
| It is remarkable that in the recent conflagration, 
| which destroyed almost the whole village, the 


The apparatus con-/ church and parsonage, though surrounded on all 


sides by the fire, escaped unharmed. 

The cost of the restoration of the church was 
1,6002. ; the cost of the parsonage-house, 1,8501. 
The works have been carried out by Mr. Walter 
Parker, of Thrapstone, under the inspection of 
the architects, Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, of 
London; the clerk of the works being Mr. 
Peebles, of Northampton. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. ; 


Thornton: Pickering.—We are asked to men- 
tion that the name of the architect engaged in 
the restoration of this church is Mr. E. Wynd- 
ham Tarn, not Scott as stated. 

Bungay (Suffolk). —A meeting of the ratepayers 
of St. Mary’s (convened by the churchwardens) 
was recently held, to consider the proposal of 
the architect for restoring the parish church, 
and the best means of obtaining the requisite 
funds for carrying out the whole or a portion 
thereof. Mr. T. Owles, one of the church- 
wardens, says the Suffolk Chronicle, explained 
that the meeting had been convened, at the sug- 
gestion of the bishop of the diocese, for the pur- 
pose of forming a committee of ratepayers to 
consult with. the churchwardens as to what 
repairs might be deemed necessary, and the best 
means of carrying them out. Mr. Owles justified 
the churchwardens in having undertaken certain 
work in the church since the last meeting, by 
explaining, that what had been done was essen- 
tial to the safety of the fabric; and he read an 





been borne by them respectively. One of the 
improvements is the replacing of the pews with 
open seats, and removing the reading-desk and 
pulpit to situations which front the whole con- 
gregation. 

St. Juliot (Cornwall).—The church, according 
to the Cornish Telegraph, is about to be com- 
pletely restored under the direction of Mr. 
Sedding, of Penzance. The building is now in 
a deplorable state, part of the south aisle being 
open to the sky, the chancel walls hung inside 
with ivy, and the tower cracked so seriously as 
to be in constant danger of falling. Many of 
the old seats remain, and will, with the old 
screen, be retained. New roofs will be added 
throughout the church, with new tile floors, 
altar, chancel fittings, and nave seats : the north 
wall of nave will be rebuilt, and the rest of the 
church thoroughly repaired. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Morice Town.— The Devonport Independent 


extract from a report read by Mr. Gravatt, C.E.,| states that the new chapel, Haddington-road, 
to Mr. Hartcup, in which he stated, the building | Morice Town, is now completed, and opened for 
is at present unsafe, and that divine service | public worship. It has been erected in con- 
should be discontinued until four of the columns | nexion with the “Bible Christian” denomina- 
or piers, which had been pointed out to the/tion. Mr. P. St. Aubyn was the architect. The 
churchwardens and others, were entirely rebuilt. | principal entrance is in Haddington-road, and 


Mr. Owles afterwards read extracts from a cor-| consists of a vestibule with portico, supported | 


respondence between the churchwardens and Mr. | by two fluted pillars. The body of the chapel 
Drew, architect. The repairs were stated to be, is screened off by a transparent partition of 
“to restore the columns, clerestory windows, to fluted glass. The modern style of platform is 
clean the old plaster from the inside and outer | substituted for @ pulpit, and can be rendered 
walls, and to renew the same; to take down the | available for meetings of every description. The 
old altar-piece and to restore the wall behind it ; | contractor was Mr. W. P. Turner, of Stoke. The 
to remove the east window, by bringing it 14 in. | graining was executed by Mr. Cole, of Plymouth. 
to 18 in. lower, and secure the wall, and perhaps | The chapel is constructed to seat 500 persons. 
flint the outside; to face the outer walls with | Adjoining the chapel is a vestry and a school- 
flint between the aisle roofs and the nave roofs; | room, the latter to hold 200 children. 


to secure the parapet walls where required, and to 


Bowling (Yorkshire).—According to the Brad- 


fill in and make fast all defective portions of the ford Observer, the new Independent chapel in 
outer walls, and to secure the tire of buttresses | Bowling has been opened for divine service. The 
and walls by proper pinnings ;”’ and which work | style of the building as principally shown in the 
they (the churchwardens) had calculated would front elevation to Essex-street, is Romanesque or 
cost from 5001. te 6007. Mr. Drew, in his reply, | semi-Norman in character, and the interior is 


said he would be willing to undertake the super- | of unpretending appearance. When the whole | 


intendence of an outlay on works not to exceed | space enclosed by the main walls of the building 
5001. or 6001., if the services of an efficient clerk | is devoted to sittings, the accommodation will 
of works were allowed him; but at the same _| be for about 800 adults, and the internal dimen- 
time he declined to express an opinion as to! sions will be 70 ft. by 45 ft., and 34 ft. high. At 
whether the proposed outlay would accomplish | present a temporary wall divides the space into | lights in two tiers, and on either side are seen 
the work contemplated. Mr. Owles moved the | two portions, that in the rear being devoted to | figures of Moses and Elias, representing the law 


appointment of a committee. A lengthened, | school purposes. 


chiefly by the workmen engaged on the works of 
the North-Eastern Company, and to the present 
time upwards of 100 houses have been erected 
on the Hessle-road near the railway crossing, 
The building will be in the Gothic style, expres. 
sive of its character and purpose, but simple in 
detail. It will be faced with red stock bricks, 
relieved by the introduction of some few stone 
dressings and white stock bricks. In the front 
gable will be a three-light window, and on the 
sides. a series of two-light windows, divided 
mullions. The entrance to the chapel will be by 
a porch on one of the sides. The roof will be of 
considerable pitch, covered with slates, having 
an ornamental ridge, crest, and finials at the 
gables. The internal dimensions of the chapel 
are 41 ft. 3 in., by 25 ft., with sittings for 
180 persons, of which one-half are to be free. In 
the rear of the chapel will be a Sunday school- 
room, 23 ft. by 16 ft. Mr. W. Botterill is the 
architect, and Mr. W. Barritt and Mr. J. Wales 
the builders. The cost, including the ground, 
will be about 5001. 

Corbridge.—A new Wesleyan chapel, at Cor- 
bridge, has been opened for divine worship. The 
style of the building is Gothic, and the sittings 
will accommodate 360 persons, room also being 
left for a gallery, should such be required. There 
is a school-room attached, and the entire cost is 
estimated at about 1,0007. Mr. Haswell, of 
Shields, was the architect ; and Mr. Harrison, of 
Gateshead, the builder. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Andrew's and St. Mark's, Lakenham 
(Norwich).—A. stained glass window has been 
put up in St. Andrew’s, and two in St. Mark’s, 
Lakenham. The window in St. Andrew’s is the 
gift of Mr. James Stone, and is at the east end of 
the church. It represents the Christian seasons, 
the subjects of which are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order :—‘‘The Nativity,’ “The Adora 
tion of the Magi,” “ The Baptism of the Saviour,” 
“The Crucifixion,’ “The Resurrection,’ and 
“The Ascension.’ The panels beneath the 
main subjects are filled by representations of 
the three stages of the sacrifice of Isaac, which 
were suggested by the old glass which has been 
removed from the window. In the upper tracery 





of the window the apostles occupy the centre 


The accommodation now pro- | and the prophets, and on the other “ The Fore- 


very discursive, and warm debate ensued, in| vided in the chapel is for 500 adults, viz. 300 on | runner” and the “ First Martyr.” In St. Mark’s 
which an old question, “Why was the church | the ground floor and 200 in the galleries. The | Church two new windows have been put up at 
wilfully mutilated ?” was foremost, and this was | pulpit is of the platform kind, and the front is 
urged with the greater force, as one of the! of open iron-work decorated in simple colours 


churchwardens who had acted upon the “ resto- | and gilding. 
ration committee,” admitted, that at that time | 


the condition of the piers did not appear to 
justify any fear of their stability and perma- 
nence; whilst Mr. Gravatt, in his report, had 
stated, “if the piers had not been so roughly 


handled, the supposition that they would have | 


stood for very many years was not unreason- 
able.’ Mr. Hartcup, Mr. Brand, and others, 
stated their unwillingness to act upon a com- 
mittee to restore the mutilation committed by 
the incumbent. Ultimately it was resolved to 
form a committee to consider the whole matter, 
and to report to a vestry meeting. 

Langar (Notts).—The parish Church of Langar 
has been re-opened for divine service after its 
restoration. After the sermon a sum of 
1551. 15s. 4d. was collected in aid of the funds 
for the completion of the tower. The original 
Early English structure had been nearly destroyed 
by time, only the tower and arches of the nave 
having preserved their character. The re- 
mainder of the church was of a debased cha- 
racter, having been rebuilt in 1670. The north 
side was restored about twenty years ago, from 
designs by Mr. Hine; and the chancel about 
1851, from drawings by the same architect. The 
present restorations comprise the south side of 
the nave and the south aisle, the north and south 
transepts, and the tower, which have all been 
taken down to the foundation and re-built. The 
Early English character of the tower has been 
preserved as far as it has as yet been completed, 
which is only to the roof of the nave and chancel, 
and the transepts have been rebuilt in the same 
style. It is intended to complete the tower on 
the model of the former work, preserving what- 
ever stones are capable of being used again. 
The expense of the recent work has been nearly 
1,0001., including the transepts, which are the 
burial-places of the Earl Howe and Mr. J. Cha- 
worth Musters, and the expense of which has 


nion platform, raised 21 in. above the floor of 
the chapel, and surrounded by a polished oak 
handrail and iron standards, decorated in a 
similar manner to the pulpit iron-work. The floor 
of the school-room is on a level with the gallery 
passages and communicates with them. The 
room is 26 ft. wide and of same length as the 
width of the chapel, viz., 46 ft. It is boarded on 
all sides to the height of 4 ft. 6 in. from the floor. 
The ceiling is a continuation of the chapel 
ceiling, so as to be available without alteration 
when the chapel is enlarged. The windows, &. 
are arranged with a view to adaptation to the 
future new school-room, space for which has 
been reserved on the site in the rear of the 
chapel. Underneath the school-room are three 
class-rooms, a class-room for infants, a minister’s 
vestry, and all necessary conveniences. These 
all have an independent communication with the 
school-room by means of a stone staircase, which 
has been planned so that it will be equally 
available for the future school building. The 
whole of the buildings are heated by Messrs. 
Longbottom & Co., of Leeds. A shaft for the 
purpose of ventilation is carried up in the 
rear of the chapel, into which flues from the 
chapel and school-room are taken. The archi- 
tects, under whose superintendence the whole of 
the works have been carried out, were Messrs. 
Paul & Ayliffe, of Manchester and Bradford; the 
general contractors, Messrs. Booth Illingworth & 
Son, of Bradford. The gas-piping has been laid 
by Mr. Schofield, of Bradford. The clerk of 
works was Mr. Bottomley. The entire cost of 
the building, including the boundary fences and 
professional charges, amounted to 3,0001., besides 
the cost of the land, which was over 3001. 
Dairycoates (Hull).—The foundation stone of 
a new Wesleyan chapel has been laid in this 
newly formed village, by the Mayor of Hull. 








This outskirt of the town has been formed 


} 


the east end—the centre window being the gift 
of the Rev. H. R. Nevill, the late minister, and 


In front of the pulpit is a commu- | of the Rev. N. T. Garry, the present incumbent. 


The subject in the left-hand light represents 
“The Agony in the Garden,” and that on the 
right-hand “The Appearance of the Saviour to 
St. Thomas.” The subjects of the north window 
are “The Last Supper,’ and “ The Appearance 
to the Seven Apostles at Lake Tiberias.” The 
south window was filled by painted glass be- 
fore the consecration of the new chancel, a 
few months since, and thus all the windows at 
the east end are now completed. The artist of 
all the three windows described was Mr. Hughes, 
of London. 

Lymington Church (Hants).—The glass paint- 
ing of the “ Crucifixion,” the gift of Lord George 
Gordon Lennox, has been inserted in the chancel 
window of this church. The painting is, we 
believe, one of considerable antiquity and value. 
The rest of the window, the stonework of which 
has been restored, has been filled in through the 
liberality of the Duchess of Richmond, with 
diaper-pattern glass of an amber and grey tint, 
to harmonise with the painting, 

Gloucester Cathedral.—The memorial window 
to Dean Rice, in the east cloister of the cathedral, 
is now uncovered. The artists are Messrs. Clay- 
ton & Bell. Each window of this cloister con- 
sists of two lower tiers of eight lights, and 
lights in the tracery. In the memorial window 
to Dean Rice, as in most of the other windows, 
the lower tier is filled with decorated quarries: 
on these are armorial bearings and artistic en- 
richments. The second tier of lights is filled 
with scenes connected with the birth of the 
Saviour. On the first two lights are the wise 
men discovering the star in the east. In the 
next two they are approaching Herod with offer- 
ings, and demanding, “ Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews?” With Herod is one of the 
chief priests. In the next lights are shown the 
wise men presenting their offerings of gold, 





|frankincense, and myrrh, to the infant Saviour. 
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In the seventh light the Virgin Mother is show- 
ing the child to the strangers. A star beams 
down upon the group. Joseph appears in the 
eighth light. From the centre light of the 
tracery a large star shines upon all the pictures. 
The other tracery lights are filled with quarries 
of white decorated glass, with central ornaments 
and ornamental borders. The figures are drawn 
on a blue enriched ground, with decorated bor- 
ders. Nearly all the windows in the east cloister 
are now filled with painted glass. There are yet 
four windows to be filled, but these are now 
taken. The mullions of the second window 
from the south end are being prepared for the 
reception of glass by Hardman, as a memo- 
rial to Dean Plumptre. In the north aisle of 
the cathedral the five windows remaining un- 


all the bricks required have been made; the 
second, that a vein of gravel of fair quality was 
also found there, after having been vainly sought 
in the locality. The saving in the cost of the 
buildings, roads, and paths, is estimated at 
1,0001. 

Uttoweter.—It is in contemplation by a number 
of gentlemen to erect a corn exchange and 
covered butter-market for Uttoxeter. The site 
it is intended the exchange shall occupy is at 
the present time covered by premises adjoining 
the Old Talbot Inn, in the market-place, in front 
nn the corn-market of late years has been 

eld. 

Worcester.— The Arboretum and the china 
works, or at least a portion of them, are to be 
used for the site of the works to be erected as 





filled will have painted glass in them before the 
Festival. The large window over the east en- 
trance to the cloisters is about to be filled by 
Wailes, of Newcastle, in memory of a relative of | 
the Rev. Sir Lionel Darell. Mr. T. Marling has | 
selected another of the windows as a memoria] 
to the late Mrs. Marling; Clayton & Beil will | 
supply the glass. The lower window is to be | 
filled in memory of the late Mrs. Price: the | 
artists are Ward & Hughes. The dean and 
chapter have voted money to fill the remaining 
two. Mr. Niblett has a window of Munich glass 
ready to be placed in the cathedral. This will 
probably take the place of the glass in the Davy | 
window in the south aisle, which will be removed 
to another part of the cathedral. 





FROM IRELAND. 

Improvements in Belfast—There are several 
projects now on foot which all tend towards the 
increase of public accommodation and the gene- 
ral improvement of this town. A new club, in 
Donegall-place,—the Northern,—is either com- 
pleted or nearly so, and ready for opening. A 
new theatre has been projected, and a new hotel, 
on a very large scale, in the neighbourhood of 
the Linen Hall: advertisements have also ap- 
peared for a site for a new concert-hall. in 
Bridge-street extensive new buildings are being 
rapidly erected by Messrs. R. M‘Kenzie & Co., 
and adjacent improvements are being carried out 
by others. The demand for respectable dwell- 
ing-houses in the town and suburbs quite exceeds 
the supply. The building of really good dweli- 
ing-houses, at what would be called high rents, 
is not yet what it requires to be, but the build- 
ing of small houses in all parts of the town con. | 
tinues with great rapidity, and new roads are | 
being opened up at Castleton, Fort William, and 
other localities for the development of lands 
suitable for villa sites. The “Plains,” a large 


| 


the manufactory of the Royal Porcelain Com- 
pany, whose business is now carried on at Diglis. 
The Arboretum has been purchased by the com- 
pany, and possession of the grounds will be 
taken at Midsummer, and as soon as possible 


| afterwards the erection of the new works will 


commence. The preparation of the plans has 
been entrusted to Messrs. Scrivener & Sons, of 
the Potteries, architects, who have supplied 


| designs for many of the largest establishments 


of the kind; but the new Worcester works are to 
be superior in magnitude, in adaptability of con- 
struction, and in design. 





THE BUILDING TRADES. 


THE operative joiners of Halifax have resumed 
work, having been out on strike one week. They 
have accepted the masters’ effer of 54 hours a 
week labour. The men wanted a reduction from 
57} to 523 hours. 

The painters and plumbers of Burslem and 


Fowler & Fulton, the engineers, to be two miles 
and a quarter in length, and is to have sufficient 
headway to permit masts of ships of 122 ft. in 
length to pass under when the surface of the 
river is at the main tide level, so as in no way 
to impede the navigation. The principal open- 
ing, which is to cross the low-water channel, is 
to be 600 ft. span, being the total width of the 
Thames at Southwark Bridge, or 150 ft. wider 
than the opening of the Menai Bridge. Mexsrs. 
Fowler & Fulton estimate the probable cost of 
this bridge at 980,0001., for which sum Messrs. 
Cochrane, Grove, & Co., bridge contractors, have 
undertaken to complete the work. 

A house was lately set on fire by the engine 
of a train from Belfast, at Gorristown, Louth, 
near Drogheda. The wind being high, the fire 
destroyed all before it quickly, and burned both 
a dwelling-house and a car-house to the ground. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 
lst of April, on 11,841 miles, to 607,0941., and 
|for the corresponding week of last year, on ~ 
11,490 miles, to 599,7871.; showing an increase 
of 351 miles, and an increase of 7,3071. 








ACCIDENTS. 


At Ossett, Wakefield, in a heavy storm, two 
men who were engaged at work on the top 
of a chimney, 34 yards high, became alarmed, 
and, losing their presence of mind, simulta- 
|neously jumped into the cage by which they 
jascended and descended. Unfortunately no 
| one had hold of the rope at the bottom of the 
chimney to counterbalance their weight, and the 
|cage descended to the ground with frightful 
| velocity. One of the men had both his legs 
' fractured, and was otherwise dangerously hurt. 








































Tunstall are on strike for advance of wages.| His companion escaped with a sprained ancle 
The masters met to consider the demand of the | and a few bruises.——At Rochdale, during an 
men. On that occasion all the Pottery towns | election meeting of two or three thousand per- 
and Newcastle were represented ; and, after the | sons, a panic occurred: a gas-pipe broke, and 
hour system had been discussed, it was unani- | the lights were turned out in an instant. Intense 
mously resolved that it should be introduced, | consternation and excitement were caused by 
and payment given at the rate of 5d. an hour for| this. Women and men were screaming, windows 
skilled workmen, and superior and inferior work- | smashed to get out, and there was great rushing 
men at proportionate rates. The masters also| to the doors. The chairman implored the audi- 
notified that, unless the men acceded to their! ence to remain quiet. Some only accepted the 
proposal, a general lock-out would take place.| advice. Many of the persons present were 
The men declined the proposal, and they are severely bruised. After a time all were got ont 
consequently locked out till the masters can | safely——At Yarmouth the massive new crane 
again meet to consider the resolution of the men. | recently erected on the town quay at the ex- 

At Wolverhampton the delegates of master| pense of Vice-Admiral Love, and manufactured 
builders and operative carpenters and joiners | at the iron works of Messrs. Lloyds, Foster, & 
in this town, having appointed Mr. Rupert Co., Wednesbury, at a cost of 2001., suddenly 
Kettle, judge of the Worcestershire County | fell while hoisting out heavy blocks of Portland 
Courts, to be the umpire at their conferences to | stone froma galliot. When lifting the first stone, 
draw up trade rules and to settle future disputes, | the centre part of the main shaft, which is fixed 
























| and that gentleman having consented to accept 


district of grazing field, in Malone, have been 
drained, levelled, and laid out for streets, and 
the erection of houses has commenced. A new 
Methodist College is about to be erected on the 
Old Lisburn road on a large scale, and at a cost 
of 27,0001. On all sides are to be seen signs of 
rapid increase and improvement in shops, mills, | 
and other premises. The Oddfellows’ Society | 
are about to build a new hall. The new Metho- 
dist church, at Fountainville, is completed. A 
new drinking-fountain is now almost finished, 
and stands at the angle formed by Great Victoria- 
street and the Old Dublin-road, nearly opposite | 
the end of Donegall-pass. It is built of stone, | 
and will combine a drinking-fountain and an 
ornamental lamp. The building may be said to 
consist of three divisions,—pedestal, shaft or 
lantern, and roof. The total height is 21 ft. The 
architect was Mr. W. J. Barre, and the builder 
Mr. Graham. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Framlingham (Svffolk).—The Middle- class | 
Albert College, at Framlingham, was,opened on { 
the 10th instant, by the admission of about 150 
pupils, the formal and ceremonial opening being 
deferred till July, when it is hoped that the 
Prince of Wales will be present at the uncovering 
of the statue. There are now 274 pupils nomi- 
nated, and only 300 will be admitted in all. The 
dining-hall is a large apartment, the ceiling of 
which is adorned with the coats-of-arms of the 
governors. The dormitories are lofty and well 
ventilated, with lavatories adjacent thereto, but 
distinct from, the bed-rooms. There are also 
convenient bath-rooms. In the erection of the 
college there were two fortunate occurrences,— 
the first, that excellent brick-earth was found in 








the fifteen acres of college ground, from which 





| the office, the delegates recently held a confer- 


ence, under the presidency of Mr. Kettle, for the 
drawing up of the trade rules. The meeting 
was conducted in a conciliatory spirit on both 
sides, and the whole of the rules were mutually 
agreed to without the casting vote of the umpire 
being required in even a single instance. Mr. 
Kettle has offered his services as between the 


| masters and the men engaged in other depart- 


ments of the trade. 

The masons of Bodmin call the attention of 
their employers to the present rate of wages as 
being below the average of other towns, and 
request a rise to ll. per week. The present rate 
of wages, they say, will not average more than 
12s. per week, taking the winter into account. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tuer works of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way, which will complete the Inner Circle, are 
commenced in several places, among others at 
Cannon-street, City, where it passes under and 
communicates with the new station of the South- 
Eastern Railway; also at Earl-street, Black- 
friars, where it communicates in the same way 
with the London, Chatham, and Dover line ; thus 
enabling the public to pass immediately on 
arrival to and from both systems. 

A. new step has recently been introduced by 
the South-Western Railway Company, in order 
to provide against accident, namely, by painting 
the rear guard’s van red. It is thus much more 
plainly seen. What a commentary on our prac- 
tice of dressing our soldiers in red! 

The proposed high-level bridge which is to 
carry the South Wales and Great Western Direct | 
Railway across the River Severn, near to Chep- 
stow, is, according to the design of Messrs. | 


in the ground at some considerable depth, broke 
short asunder by the weight of one block, esti- 
mated at 1} ton only, which was about 2 ft. 
clear when the crane fell from this compara- 
tively light burden. The crane was found to be 
very much damaged. The oak timber arm is 
broken in midships; the screw bolts in many 
parts are broken off; and the crane in itself is 
altogether crippled. It was guaranteed to hoist 
a weight of five tons when purchased. 








RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 


TREATING Chay, ArTIFICIAL STONE, METAL, Ok 
OTHER Piasric OR MALLEABLE MATERIAL, TO 
RENDER IT MORE SUITABLE FOR CONSTRUCTIVE Pur- 
posEs.—R. H. Smithett J. Davidson. Dated 29th 
April, 1864.—The patentee claims rolling, cast- 
ing, moulding, or pressing such material or 
materials between or in such rollers, moulds, or 
dies, as will produce bricks, tiles, blocks, or 
plates, having on one side projections of a pyra- 
midal, conical, hemispherical, octagonal, or other 
analogous form, and on the other side correspond- 
ing holes or depressions of a similar form ; the 
said projections and depressions being soarranged 
that they shall interlock when the bricks, tiles, 
blocks, or plates, are used for constructive pur- 
poses. 

VENETIAN Buinps.—D. Clarke. Dated 30th 





April, 1864.—The first object of this invention is 
to construct the laths and framework of Venetian 
blinds of iron or other metal, instead of wood, as 
heretofore. The patentee proposes that the laths 
shall be of corrugated iron. He purposes to 





give motion from the centre by fitting the frame 
with two or more uprights, upon which revolves 





* Selected from the Engineer’ s lists, 
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a spindle (by preference tubular), and upon 
which spindle the laths are hung and are free to 
revolve in either direction as may be required. 
Upon those parts of the spindle upon which the 
cords or chains of the laths are to work, he pro- 
poses to place vulcanised india-rubber sockets, so 
that the cords or chains may have a firmer hold 
or grip than they would otherwise have upon the 
metal, or instead of the india-rubber sockets he 
prefers, in some cases, to employ milled brass 
pulleys in which the chains and cords are free to 
work, 

FASTENING OR CONNECTING BRICKS TOGETHER 
Fok BuitpinG PurposEs.—R. H. Smithett. Dated 
29th April, 1864.—This invention consists in 
fastening or connecting bricks together for build- 
ing purposes by casting, moulding, or otherwise 
forming two holes in such bricks, and connecting 
the same by pegs or dowels, as described. 

APPARATUS FOR VENTILATING, FOR PROTECTING 
rroM Heat, AND FOR HEATING AND COOKING.— 
T. Steven § C. Batty. Dated 14th April, 1864. 
This invention relates to, and consists in certain | 
methods of producing or inducing atmospheric 
or aériform currents with the aid of heat, and 
otherwise, for protecting from heat, and for 
heating ; and the invention also consists in appa- 
ratus therefor, and for applying heat in cooling. 

MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS TO BE APPLIED TO | 
Doors anp CasEMENT WINDOWS TO PREVENT 
SLaMMING OR CLAPPING. — W. Ovenden, sen. ¥ 
W. Ovenden, jun. Dated 15th April, 1864.— | 
This invention consists in a barrel, composed of 
brass, iron, or other suitable metal, varying in 
size according to the size of the door to which it | 
is to be applied. This barrel the patentees fill | 
with oil. In the inside of this afore-mentioned | 
barrel they have two or more relieving passages, 
in order to permit the oil or oil and lard to flow | 
more readily. Within the before-mentioned | 
barrel they have a piston made of brass, or other | 
suitable metal, and fitted with a piston-rod ofsteel, 
iron, or other suitable metal, passing through one 
end of the barrel, which is closed by a screw cap 
fitted with a leather washer to render it close, and 
fitted with a screwed gland, through which the | 
piston-rod is caused to work tightly to prevent 
leakage. The gland may be covered with an) 
ornamental cover or cap, if desired, which will | 
hold and retain any drops of oil or oil and lard | 
that may escape. The end of the piston-rod is 
fitted with a fixing plate, whereby the apparatus | 











can be attached to the jamb of the door, or the} 
top panel thereof, or in any other position that | 
may be required, by means of screws, nails, or | 
other equivalent fastening. This said fixing 
plate is also furnished with a regulating screw, 
actuated by a nut, and secured by a clamping- 
nut, whereby the length of the piston-rod may | 
be adjusted to the length of the before-mentioned | 
barrel. | 

ConsTRUCTION OF SUBMARINE Works.—B. B. | 
Stoney. Dated 16th August, 1864.—The patentee | 
proposes to construct sea walls, piers, quays, | 


escape from the tank or compartment remote 
from the block or load, and to enter that next to 
it, in order to restore the balance. The counter- 
weight on the chain will assist in working back 
the crab, and so draw up the end of the chain 
again and prevent slack. 








liscellanen. 


CoppEN Memoriat. — A statue of the late 
Mr. Cobden is to be erected in Manchester. A 
considerable sum has been already subscribed for 
the purpose. 


Ture Market Competition, SmMiTHriELp.—One 
of the competitors asks anxiously what the Cor- 
poration of London have done in this matter 
after four months’ consideration. Perhaps the 
City Architect will kindly enable us to reply. 


Paris INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING. 
We hear good things of the design that is deter- 
mined on for the Exhibition Building of 1867, 
and which is to be erected in the Champ de 
Mars. May the doings of Peace ever thus 
supplant those of War. The centre of the 


| building is occupied with a garden, round which 


radiate the courts. 


Royat Travian Orera.—Since Madame Viar- 
dot Garcia there has been no Fides, in the 
“ Prophéte,” anything like so good as Mdlle. 
Fillipine de Edelsberg, from Munich. Acting as 
well as singing is needed for the part, and in 
both respects the new lady is very satisfactory. 
Mario, spite of an occasional betrayal, is still 


supreme as Jean of Leyden; and the opera) 


throughout is given in a style which few of us 
are likely to see surpassed. 


DEFACEMENT oF Natura Scenery. — The 
New York Times says the Legislature has passed 
a Bill declaring it a misdemeanour, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both, to deface 
scenery, fences, monuments, or buildings, with 
advertisements of patent nostrums, such as for 
years have marred the natural beauties on the 
routes of travel by railroad and river through- 
out the State, and grossly offended the good 
taste of tourists and wayfarers. 


SHELLS IN FLoors.—One of our readers,—who | 
| is always ready with an illustration or parallel,— 


with reference to the observation at p. 258, ante, 
“re floor at Saville House filled in with cockle- 
shells for pugging,” says,—In the Transactions of 
the}Royal Instituteof British Architects, February 
20, 1854, p. 65, “ French Floors,” it is noted :— 
“ Mr. Inman (chairman) mentioned that a layer 
of cockle-shells, about 2 in. in thickness, was 
introduced into the floors at Hampton Court 
Palace, for the purpose of deadening sound.” 
(Sir C. Wren’s work ?). 


SuccEstions, — Sir: Might it not be advan- 





breakwaters, and similar works, of large blocks | tageous to suggest the removal of the diminutive 
of masonry, brickwork, concrete, or other mate- | dome from the roof of the river front of Somerset 
rials, which are first built in a convenient site,| House; and also to suggest that by a small 
and then removed and deposited in their proper | outlay the quadrangle might be put in order, and 
places in the construction or work in hand. Asj possibly the fountain made to act. Is the 
these blocks are intended to exceed greatly in| Armoury of the Tower not worthy of your notice ? 
their dimensions those which have hitherto been | The rooms over the White Chapel have been 
employed, it is requisite that specially powerful | very tastefully arranged, and there is now free 


appliances be used in their transportation and access to the chapel.—W. H. 


manipulation. For this purpose it is proposed 
to use peculiar floating shears, consisting of a 
water-tight barge, having tanks or compart- 
ments, for holding the water to be emptied or 
filled, as occasion may require, in any well- 
known way. On the barge are fitted two pairs 
of shear legs and back stays, the one pair pro- 
jecting over one end of the barge and the other 
pair at the opposite end. A crab, winch, hydrau- 
lic cylinder, or other similar contrivance, is 
placed on the barge, and from this a chain 
passes up to the top of each pair of shear legs. 
‘The block of masonry, or other load to be trans- 
ported, is suspended by this chain from one pair 
of shears, a counterweight being suspended from 
the chain at the other pair of shears. In using 
these floating shears the barge is brought along- 
side the wharf or place where the blocks have 
been built, and the proper end of the chain is 
attached to a block. The rising tide, or power 
applied to the crab winch, will raise the block; 
and in order to prevent it from capsizing the 
barge, a tank or compartment at the other end 
is charged with water, while water is discharged 
from a tank or compartment at the end next the 
block. In this state the barge and block are 
conveyed to their destination, and the block 
lowered to its place. Water is then allowed to 


*,* The Armoury has often had our attention. 


Sr. Parrick’s CaTHepraL, Dustin. — The 


| south window of St. Patrick’s (restored) Cathe- 


| dral, Dublin, consists of three lights, filled with 

| designs representing the Fall, the Redemption, 

|and the Promises. There are also in the west 

| window three lights, and in these are represented 
the Early Life, the Mission, the Preaching, and 
the Episcopacy of St. Patrick. Both windows 
are by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Seriovs AccipenT IN THE SEVEN SistTErs- 
noaD.—The tunnelling for the new sewer under 
the Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, had been 
safely completed, as well as a portion in Black 
Stork-lane, and on Saturday the men were en- 
gaged, under the contractor for the work, Mr. 
W. H. Rowe, of Gloucester-place, in completing 
the brickwork and tunnelling at Stroud-green- 
lane, at the junction with the Seven Sisters-road ; 
and two of them, who were at the bottom, were 
putting things straight, ready to commence work 
on Monday morning, when a large portion of the 
heading gave way, and, falling upon them, entirely 
| buried and killed one of them. The other was 
fortunate enough to escape, but received injuries 
from the earth falling upon him. The cause of the 
falling in of the heading is as yet unexplained. 





Tue Dor Park Reservorr.—The magistrates 
have granted a certificate of the satisfactory 
completion of this reservoir. 


SEWERAGE OF WorkINncTton.—The contractor 
for sewering the town of Workington has broken 
ground. The work will be vigorously pushed 
forward, so as to be completed in ten months. 


Beiis.—A complete peal of six new bells has 
been hung in the belfry of Gainford old church, 
which has recently been undergoing restoration. 
The bells were cast by Messrs. Taylor & Co., of 
Loughborough. 


Burtpinc Progress at NortH SHreLps,— 
It is stated that the Lawson Estate, which con- 
tains some of the best building sites in the west 
end of North Shields, has been purchased by 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, the amount of purchase. 
money being above 60,0001. 


Cuurcues rroM A Movip.—Sir: A new Con- 
gregational Church has been opened at Crediton, 
in Devonshire, having been erected from a model 
plan, for which the English Congregational 
Chapel Building Society awarded a premium a 
few years ago. This is the ji/th place of worship 
that has been built from this design. 

Cast Work. 


Mopet or Sesastopo..—A large plan, in relief, 
of Sebastopol, is now being arranged in the 
gallery of the Hidétel des Invalides, in Paris, 
where those of the fortified towns of France are 
placed. The plan in question is executed in 
plaster, in twenty parts, and, when put together, 
will measure more than 10 ft. in length, and 
more than 7 ft. in width. It is on the scale of 
one in 2,000. 


Tux Poryiecunic Institrution.—The illustra- 
tions of Captain Burton’s pilgrimage to Mecca 
and to Medinah (where Mahomet is buried), 
with the accompanying descriptive comments 
by Professor Pepper, in his pleasant manner, 
are very interesting. A new illusion; a cabinet 
seemingly empty, out of which comes a live man 
not before seen, and that affords a hiding-place 
to others who enter, is one of the additional 
amusements provided for Easter. The latter is 
very cleverly managed, and creates speculation. 


GALLERY oF InivustraTion.—‘“ A Peculiar 
Family,” written by Mr. W. Brough, is a pecu- 
liarly good thing of its kind, and just suits the 
peculiars of this successful and always enter- 
taining establishment, Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed and Mr. John Parry. They are now in full 
run, and likely, we should think, to continue so. 
The Opera di Camera entertainment, on the 
morning of Tuesday and of Thursday, and the 
evening of Saturday, still consists of Macfarren’s 
“ Soldier’s Legacy,” and Mr. Reed’s “ Too Many 
Cooks :” the withdrawal, however, of these is 
threatened. 


“Tue Avrora or Iraty.’—Under this title 
Signor Raffaello Ceccoli, one-while Professor in 
the Academy of Athens, has painted a picture to 
indicate the rising hopes of the Italians. A 
female figure quite young floats upwards: the 
gauzy drapery that does not conceal her, tinted 
prismatically, suggests the national colours. At 
the foot of the canvass the sun rises over St. 
Peter’s in one corner, and the top of the Column 
of St. Mark in Venice is seen at the other. The 
type of the figure is English, fresh and bright : 
“but for England,” says the painter, “ Garibaldi 
would have never done it.” The darkness of the 
sky above suggests the heavy gloom from which 
Italy is now emerging full of hope. Some other 
canvasses in Sig. Ceccoli’s studio correctly con- 
vey the costumes of Greece, and give bright 
ideas of its sun-shiny climate. 


EMBELLISHMENT OF Towns.—M. Warein, for- 
merly maire of the town of Hazebrouck, who 
died a short time since, has left his property to 
be applied to the improvement of the place, of 
which he was long the chief magistrate, on con- 
ditions which (presuming he had no relations), 
deserve to be noted for the spirit which dictated 
them. In his will he expresses his belief that 
premiums offered to those who erect buildings 
with worthy frontages on the main streets, and 
the grand Place of the town, may aid the work, 
and directs that during the next ten years at 
least that system be tried. A few thousand 
francs a year spent in premiums, he thought, 
would cause four or five times the amount to be 
expended in embellishments than would have 
been without such a spur, and the working 
classes each year benefited by so much addi- 





tional work to be executed. 
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PuotocrapHs.—M. Naudin, who is active in 
selecting subjects with public interest, has pub- 
lished en groupe, carte de visite size, the plucky 
Oxford boat crew, that gave another victory the 
other day to their university. The heads of the 
whole nine come out remarkably well. 


PROFITABLE INDUSTRY IN WINCHESTER GAOL. 
The last report of the visiting justices of Hamp- 
shire states that the receipts in cash for indus- 
trial labour during the first quarter of the present 
year amount to 406/., against 471. in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year, the receipts for 
the last three quarters having together amounted 
to 7171., against 841. for the three corresponding 
quarters of the previous year. 


THE MARKLAND Memoriat.—As it is proposed 
to place in the Abbey Church of Bath a Me- 
morial Window to the late Mr. J. H. Markland, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., it has been suggested that it 
would be a graceful act on the part of those 
architects and others who are especially in- 
terested in Church Architecture to raise among 
themselves a special contribution towards 
honouring one who was among the most zealous 
pioneers in a revival of a true feeling for the 
subject. The subscriptions are not to exceed 


one guinea, and will be received in London by | 
Mr. G. G. Scott, 20, Spring-gardens, S.W., and 


Mr. Joseph Clarke, 13, Stratford-place, W. 


DIscovERY IN WINDERMERE Parish Cuurcy.— 
A curious discovery has recently been made in 
this church. The plaster having come away 
over one of the arches, a band of red and black 
was revealed. On the removal of more of the 
thick layers of whitewash an inscription in Old 
English characters was found. Further search 
was instituted, and similar inscriptions have 
been discovered on all the walls between the 
arches inthe nave. It is conjectured that these 
inscriptions were placed in the church at the 
time of the Reformation. We give one or two 
specimens :—“ Is the breade and wine turned 
into ye boddie and bloode of Christe? No; for 
if ye turne or take away the signe that may be 


sene, it is no sacrament.”’—“ In going to ye table | 


of the Love what ought a man to consider or doe 
principalie ? To examine him selfe.” 


Bricuton.—At a recent meeting of the town 
council the surveyor presented, through the 
works committee, his certificate of the comple- 
tion, by Messrs. Aird & Son, of their contract 


for the construction of the central outfall sewer. | 


The cost of the Outfall has been—amount, as 


per contract, 6,8181.; extra work in overflow- | 


chambers, staging, ventilating, drains, 
961. 3s.; extra work in reconstruction and en- 
largement of the northern sewer, from the Out- 
fall past the Albion Hotel (part of it having fallen 
in September, 1863), 595/. 13s. 8d.; making a 
total of 7,5091. 15s. 8d. The works committee, 
at same meeting, reported the receipt of tenders 
from sixteen different firms, for providing and 
fixing an iron fence on the Marine Parade Espla- 
nade, from the western entrance to the Chain 





&e., 


Suburban Museums,— The Committee of 
Council on Education, with the view of pro- 
moting the establishment, in the north, east, and 
south of London, of museums of science and 
art, intend to invite a meeting, early in May, of 
gentlemen who have interested themselves in 
this proposal, to consider the best means of 
establishing two or three such museums. We 
shall hope to find the meeting result in imme- 
diate action. Influential inhabitants of the 
quarters named, willing to interest themselves in 
such a movement, should make their willingness 
known to the secretary of the Department. 


City Cuurcres.—St. Dionis, Fenchurch-street, 
is in course of restoration. The Musical Standard 
says,— The fine organ screen is to be cleaned, 
but nothing is to be done to the instrument 
itself, which remains in pretty much its original 
condition, except that some of the stops are in 
disuse. If judiciously modernised, it might be 
made a very fine organ (judiciously, however). 
Another church, St. Catherine Cree, Leadenhall- 


in the City, and a perfect victim to ‘compo,’ has 
been externally improved, the stonework scraped 
and cleaned. Nothing is being done for the in- 
| terior, nor is the organ to be altered in any way. 
Seeing the rage for ‘meddle and muddle’ re- 
| Storations, from which old organs suffer often to 
| the total loss of their former quality of tone, we 
| cannot say we particularly regret it.” 





| CATHEDRAL Restorations. — Nothing can be 
more certain, says the Worcester Herald, than 
that the citizens generally would view with ex- 
treme regret the replacement of any portion of 
the cathedral organ inits late site, where it formed 
so notable an obstruction; also that, next to the 
great south transept, the projection of the organ 
against the arches on the north side of the choir, 
so as not to interfere with the view east and 
| west, would be the second best scheme that has 
yet been propounded. The matter is shorily to | 
be decided. The contract for the repair of} 
the southern’ side of the nave of the cathe-| 
dral has been undertaken by Messrs. Wood &| 
Son, of this city, the price being about 1,8001., 
j}and the work will be at once proceeded 
iwith. The dean and chapter of Hereford 
| Cathedral have just sanctioned a scheme for 
restoring the peal of bells (said to be a good 
one) as soon as Mr. Scott gives his approval. 
The organ at Hereford, which is placed on the 
south side of the choir, is said to be a success, 
although not thought so at first. 


A CHURCH AND SCHOOLS SUPPLANTED BY | 
Raitway Sration.—By the Bill of the Metro- 
| politan Railway Company, which has passed the 
committee of the House of Commons, the com- 
pany are authorised to take possession of and | 
pull down the church and parish schools of 
| St. Peter, Saffron-hill, situated on the west side 
of Farringdoa-road, opposite the railway station, 
for the purpose of occupying the site for their | 
railway and other works sanctioned by the Act. 


street, one of the most ancient and interesting | 


Cuunrcn oF Braprorp on Avon.—At the last 
meeting of the British Archzeological Association, 
a paper by Mr. Pettigrew was read, “ On Roman 
Materials found in the Church of Bradford-on- 
Avon.” From various particulars the sculptured 
sepulchral figure found therein was determined 
to be that of Agnes, relict of Reginald de Aula, 
a great benefactor to Bradford in the thirteenth 
century. The paper gave rise to considerable 
discussion, in which Mr. Gordon Hills pointed 
out the similarity of the interlaced work in the 
church to what he had met with in Ireland, and 
of which he produced drawings. | 


AN ORNAMENTAL EX-CEMETERY.—The formal 
ceremony of opening the ornamental grounds in 
Stepney Churchyard has taken place in the pre- 
sence of a large number of persons, accompanied 
| by the ringing of the large peal of ten bells in 

the ancient tower of the parish church, and 
occasional firing. The south-west portion of the 
| cemetery contains only a few gravestones, wide 
| apart, and they did not interfere with the con- 
struction of an ornamental garden and prome- 
inade, by Mr. Preston, who laid out the walks 
| and shrubberies in the Victoria Park. 





THE FortHcoMinG INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
| AT Orporto.—The Chambers of Commerce have 
|received from the Committee of Council on 
| Education a document containing the pro- 
gramme and regulations of the forthcoming 
Portuguese International Exhibition, to be 
| opened at Oporto on the 21st of August. The 
programme states that the articles exhibited 
| will be classified under one of the four following 
| divisions :—Raw materials and their immediate 
| transformations ; machinery; manufactures; and 
| fine arts; and these divisions will be further 
| divided into forty-five classes. Articles must be 
| delivered at the exhibition building at the 
| owners’ cost and risk; and the reception of 
goods and articles will commence on the 15th of 
May and continue till the 3lst of July. 





HarTLEPooL Roiiinc-Miii.—At the extensive 
new works erected for the Hartlepool Rolling- 
mill Company on the Hart Warren, by Messrs. 
Head, Ashby, & Company, of South Stockton, 
the rolling of the first plate has just taken place. 
Up to the present time, only a portion of the 
works have been got into operation. Sixteen 
puddling furnaces have been at work, a monster 
steam-hammer, and the apparatus requisite for 
the rolling and shearing or cutting of puddled 
bars. For cutting the plates there are two 
powerful shears. One of these for cutting 
finished plates, is capable, at a single stroke, of 
making a clean cut 6 ft. in length through cold 
iron plates, with about as little apparent effort 
as a lady would take to snip a piece of 
embroidery. 


ANOTHER NEW Process oF EnGravinc.— A 
layer of finely pulverized chalk is compressed 
and smoothed by hydraulic power on a metal 
plate. The artist draws on this with an ink 
which makes the lines hard. A soft brush or a 




















































































Pier to the wall opposite the west side of Lewes- | They are to pay to the Boclesiastical perma? | piece of velvet rabbed over the plate leaves the 
b |sioners the sum of 17,0001. for the purchase of | inky portion in relief. The whole plate is then 
crescent. The tenders ranged from 1,4701. down | the church and schocls, including the church! saturated with a chemical solution, which turns 
hag (851: the last tender, which was from Messrs. | fittings, except the east window. They are also the chalk into stone, somewhat analogous to Ran- 
Reem, of Seiguen, Slane accepted, 08 were alao | to provide an iron charch or other building for | some’s principle seemingly. From this impres- 
their sureties. . The newly-erected Hobden Sia temporary substitute for the church, and also a | sions may be taken, or stereotypes or electrotypes 
Royal Bathe and Swimming Bath, in the King wl temporary building for the parish schools, until! obtained. The coat of these “graphotypes” is 
road, have been formally opened. The architect la new church and school buildings shall have| said to be something like one-tenth the cost of 
was Mr. Semen Woodman. | been completed. Within two years of the time | wood-blocks, to which, the Morning Herald says, 
MANcHEsTER ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTion.— | of taking possession of the church and schools | they are fally equal; but whether this process 
An ordinary meeting of this Association was | the company are to provide a suitable portion of | be likely to come to anything practical, or whether 
held on Tuesday evening, April 4th, the/| land equal in superficial area to that of the pre-| it is to follow so many others into oblivion, we 
president, Mr. Lawrence Booth, in the chair. | sent site of the church and schools for the erec-| cannot yet say: surely something useful will 
Mr. James Redford, architect, of St. Peter’s-| tion thereon of a new church and schools. If| come of all these inventions at last. 
square, was, on ballot, elected a member of the churches and schools can be so dealt cage ee hea Ee ee 
Association. A paper was read by Mr. H. Fisher | not something be done, in like manner, to insure MI = ED — —s = sige ar ae 
on “Strikes in the Building Trades.” An | the replacement of working-class dwellings when | Burnett, of 3 ount ‘gwen - core, ae 
interesting discussion ensued, and the feeling of | destroyed ? invented an Pree cert My ’ ing — Pe 
the meeting seemed to be, that the profession | ; an | simple in pec ea ps bn se _ sd by 
as a body could do little or nothing in the| SanitaRy IMPROVEMENTS IN Lreps.—A corre- | the facility oo rich g° s = e aes y 
maton, Sep Aint aanine ainewnandl gavel ole] rer OO YO essteaion s chetieny sesedle-| opestiing tea lonl.. ‘Fhe queing iy whee os 
cation was necessary in the working classes, |“ We have lately established a sanitary associa. | depositing the load. = * < pig: dig —— 
and a greater regard for skilled labour on the | 102 1m Leeds, and propose to build lodgings and | weights ory =. is simi - to ha ! - or mary 
part of the employers, before a satisfactory under- | tenements in flats, at rents from Is. to 3s. per | cranes, ve Me he | rary c —. “ ed up - “4 ® 
standing could be come to on this vexed question, week, so as to offer an asylum for the livers in | boom, w nic : is a me 7 ot a. - nat it 
and before a sacred regard for each other's cellar dwellings, when they are closed, which we | can be raise or lowered. e rigging is o—- 
rights could be established between employer hope will be soon. : The Society for the Improve- | posed of heavy iron bars, and o- m 7 Negev 
and employed. After the discussion, Mr. Rattray ment of the Dwellings of the Working Classes balance box behind the — mp e 2 -_ 
exhibited and explained, by means of a model, | in Leeds is just completing a block of eighteen | has been loaded, and is ready e — cnn 
his “ patent waterproof inside casement,” which | houses, and laying out eighteen more. It is| from the point where it is at — t - abourers 
is now being used in the neighbourhood of astonishing how the remarks in “ Another Blow | apply themselves to handles amy 4 = = 
Manchester. The hon. secretary intimated that | for Life” apply almost verbatim to the same | ing below the platform robe ya —_ Ba 
at the following meeting a paper would be read features in the provincial towns. The writer | means of a small pinion mes ing in 2} m g oa 
by Mr. R. W. Aitkin, entitled “Application of | might have been describing the condition of| they are enabled to remove ——_ A 7 > 
Building Materials to Wall Decorations.” | Leeds in many parts of the book. be raised by the crane to any point on the track. 
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NewcastLe.—It is proposed to erect a build- 
ing here for a fat cattle and poultry show. A 
suitable building might be erected, it is said, for 
5,0007. If the Corporation would erect the 
building, the interest upon the sum would be 
paid them by those interested.——A rate of not 
exceeding 3d. in the pound has been agreed to 
by the town council towards the cost of erecting 
a lunatic asylum for the town. 


Easter Sepuncere, ARNOLD CHURCH, NEAR 
NorrincHamM.—There is an interesting fourteenth 
century Easter Sepulchre in Arnold Church, at 
present in a bad condition. At the west side of 
the sepulchre is the founder’s tomb, and above 
it is a window; the glass in the window being 
broken, the ivy has grown through, and now 
hangs down in the form of a festoon and renders 
the appearance most picturesque. The church is 
dedicated to St. Mary, and is just about to be 
restored under the joint superintendence of Mr. 
Henry Currey, of London, and Mr. 8. Dutton 
Walker, of Nottingham. 


SanpRINGHAM.— The improvements at the 
Prince of Wales’s estate in Norfolk have pro- 
gressed considerably of late. To afford assist- 
ance at any future fires, the prince has pur- 
chased a unique fire-engine, “The Sandringham,” 
and a fire brigade for the neighbourhood is to be 
organised. The royal gardens approach com- 
pletion. They cover an area of about 15 acres. 
Eight acres of the garden are inclosed by brick 
walls varying in height from 14 ft. to 18 ft. On 
the south side of the north wall are four vine- 
ries, each 50 ft. long. The new stables have 
been completed, but a further extension may be 
necessary. The existing stables will accommo- | 
date about forty horses. Over the stables are | 
dormitories for the grooms and stablemen. The | 
wants of the labourers are studiously considered, 
and hence the erection of more new cottages of 
a superior character. When these are completed, | 
there will be ten new labourers’ cottages, besides | 
five or six keepers’ houses. His royal highness | 
has given directions for the fine old ruins o 
Appleton Church to be partially restored, and } 
carefully preserved. | 





Tue New Bripee at EaritH.—There has been | 
a general holiday at Earith, to inaugurate the 
re-opening of the suspension bridge, which has 
been rebuilt by Messrs. Garforth, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, from the designs of Mr. W. H. 
Barlow, C.E. The old bridge, from its great 
span and slight fconstruction, oscillated under 
heavy loads, and produced a moving wave in the 
floor that made it unpleasant to drive over; and 
after being frequently broken, it became posi- | 
tively unsafe, and a joint committee of Isle of | 
Ely and Huntingdonshire justices was appointed 
to take the necessary steps for strengthening or 
rebuilding the bridge as they might be advised. 
Some three years ago Mr. R. R. Rowe, C.E., 
surveyor-general of Isle of Ely bridges, reported 
the bridge to be unsafe, and this was confirmed 
by Mr. Barlow, under whose advice the bridge 
was taken down, and the chains were connected 
with strong arched girders, strengthened by dia- 
gonal and suspension rods. From the chains | 
and girders the floor is suspended, and made to 
rest upon new wrought-iron beams. To test the | 
new bridge, Mr. Fairey’s great fifteen-ton trac- | 
tion engine was propelled by its own steam 
power several times along it, both slowly and at 


{ 





high speed. The bridge, it is reported, scarcely 
sank a quarter of an inch, and sprang up to its | 


former level as the ponderous machine reached 
the shore. 


TELEGRAPHIC ProGrEss.—The Great Eastern 
will sail from Valencia (Ireland) about the Ist 
of July. There were 1,662 nautical miles of the 
Atlantic cable completed on the 21st of March, 
and the whole 2,300 miles will be made and on 
board the Great Eastern in May. The Admiralty 
have agreed to order two powerful steamers of 
the Royal Navy to accompany the Great Eastern 
from Ireland to Newfoundland, and also to 
afford assistance at Newfoundland. It is con- 
fidently expected that Europe and America will 

in be in telegraphic communication before 
the 20th of July. Messages have been sent 
direct from New York to San Francisco, a dis- 
tance of nearly 4,000 miles.——-At the third 
half-yearly meeting of the Universal Private 
Telegraph Company, a dividend of 6 per cent. 
per annum for the half-year was declared, 1,0001. 
being also put aside towards a reserve fund, 
leaving a balance of about 9001. to be carried to 
the current half-year. The success and pro 
spects of the company were said to afford ground 
for congratulation. 





New Licuruovse ar Bupponness.—The Sea- 
men’s Fraternity, says a Dundee paper, have 
resolved to accept the offer of Mr. William 
Anderson, Dundee, to erect two new lighthouses 
at the Buddonness, which are to replace those 
at present on that site. The highest tower will 
be of the height of 96} ft., while the seaward 
tower will be about 60 ft. or 70 ft. in height. 
The foundation is to consist of five courses of 
immense stone blocks ; and the mason and brick 
work of the walls will be nearly 5} ft. thick all 
round. The lighting apparatus will be of the 
most approved kind; and it is expected that 
they will reflect the lights fifteen miles seaward. 


LIABILITY FoR Fouttne a StrEau.—A district 
Board of Works, acting under the provisions of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, in the 
execution of sewerage works in their own dis- 
trict, fouled a stream passing through their dis- 
trict, and thereby polluted the water of such 
stream beyond their district, and created a 
nuisance upon lands lying without their district. 
The question was, whether an action at law 
could be maintained in respect.of the injury; or 
whether the remedy was for compensation under 
the Act. The Court of Exchequer Chamber 
(reversing the decision of the Queen’s Bench) 
held, in the case of Cator v. The Lewisham Board 
of Works, that an action would lie. 


New Fve..—A new form of fuel, composed of 
peat and coke, has been patented by Mr. William 
Smith, of Dublin. The compound is intended to 
be used in the smelting of iron, and it is thought 
that its employment will result in the produc- 
tion of iron equal in value to that now manufac- 
tured in Sweden. The preparation is as follows: 
The coke (or charcoal) is reduced to powder and 
mixed with wet. peat. The mixture is then 
passed through moulds, and the blocks thus 
formed are submitted to pressure and dried. 
The inventor states that peat charcoal thus pre- 
pared will stand the blast and burden of a blast 
furnace, and may be used with as much advan- 
tage as perfectly pure charcoal. 


LectuRE ON Painrep Greek Vases. — The 
Rev. Professor Churchill Babington recently 


delivered a lecture to the Cambridge School of | 
Art, at the Town-hall, on the subject of Greek | 


painted vases. Mr. Babington opened his lec- 
ture by remarking on the antiquity and im- 
portance of the potter’s art, referring to the 
sculptures of Beni-Hassen, in Middle Egypt 
(about 2000 B.C.), where the process of making 
earthenware was represented. He then quoted 
Homer, to prove the very early existence of 
pottery among the Greeks, and Alceeus (B:C. 600) 
and Pindar (B.C. 460), as the earliest authors 
who mention painted vases. The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to give an account of the rude vases of 
the heroic age, and exhibited a specimen, 
which might be 800 or 900 years B.C., and 


|then enumerated the four styles commonly 


called Phoenician, Eginetan, Etruscan, and 
Apulian, but which he preferred to designate 
the Brown figure, Black figure, Red figure, and 
Polychrome figure styles, specimens of each of 


| which were exhibited. He enlarged most on 


the splendid vases of the second and third 
periods, especially condemning the epithet 
Etruscan as applied to the latter, and con- 
tending that they were of Athenian manu- 
facture. The compositions on these vases, he 
thought, were taken from the great painters, as 
Polygnotus and Apelles; and he instanced the 
compositions of Raffaelle, Marc Antonio, and 
Parmegiano, which occur on the Italian porce- 
lain of the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
conclusion, he drew attention to the extraor- 
dinary beauty of the forms of Greek vases. 





TENDERS 


For additional buildings, at the Steam Brewery, Com- 
mercial-road, Guildford, for Messrs, Taunton, Mr. 
Henry Peak, architect :— 

Nye 
Loe 






£1,968 19 0 
we 1,797 0 0 
1,650 0 0 





Elder & Sons, Mr, H. J. Hammond, architeet :— 


Smith jesotmpds (nndhgeapepttaimaaiadeas £1,879 0 0 
PRMD 5 sowishnaszsguiebvovapuabeoosiasice 1,795 0 0 
MRA iis ctsinscsiichieitiiasebuibbiitnicrate 1,724 0 0 
I ac itiiindhcnsinnntbatepicdaaniboin 1,680 9 0 
Brown & Robinson .............0.... 1,678 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .................. 0 0 





| Henry Peak, architect :— 


i Martin (accepted) ..............000000 £400 0 0 


For building manufactory, City-road, for Messrs. 


For rebuilding the Old Barge, Frimley, for Mesers, 
Taunton (the contractor to take to old materials). Mr. 





Por buildin cone at Lampeter-street, Hoxto 
for Mr. R. Jolimson. Mr. Sette KE » 





ROT ¥ 0 
Hardiman & Sandon - 2,140 0 
Lemon.... . 2,060 0 
Turner.... + 1,951 0 
ONST ins viccapscsenene . 1,951 0 
Eaton & Chapman ~~ spur U 





For alterations and additions to Sandh 
Berks. Mr. H, Woodman, architect :— 








ecoccoe 2B ceocod 


PI 1 stinsstssonececsddrervinseniad £1,168 0 
Lawrence ..... e0neencece shasesvoceseeie 1,130 0 
IE. cntinscsnarestanoseaees 1,085 0 
Reavell & Sons ........... jitadneesend 1,079 0 
PE ci ccttncsarebbctnstviererscchavtés 910 0 





For the completion of a villa, at New Malden, Surrey, 
Mr. George Welch, architect :— 


Maeers ...... ‘ ES eae : 
Ri cnn: GB DD. . cevcesens 83 69 (0 

Jones (total) 402 7 0 ws sil 

Foster......... 20410 0 ......08 35.10 0 





For warehouse, Shadwell, for Messrs. 8. E. Norris & 


Co. Messrs. Hammack & rt, architect :— 
SOAS AIOE. 0s en asmlonnncatoninsievespes £3,335 0 0 
UE  ccocasnshebamipeisiniguiliabnbiie 3,230 0 0 

MU pdciaqihacssndalvachbibapancusoaetre 3,220 0 0 
PRREEE victicinsiockvscidessowetentaniitbense 3,1 0 0 
On tier om 3,143 0 0 
PORTY BIUABON  crrcecreccevensseoers 3,109 0 0 

Is inccccruatvacecsegavenssscctegeren 3,007 0 0 
Newman & Mann.............000s000 8,075 0 0 





For alterations and additions to asylum at Camber. 
well, for Messrs, Paul & Richards. essrs. Tress & 
Chambers, architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. G, P. 


Raggett :— 

IND cnectensessibtcctartasisteciaccnte ts £5,600 0 0 

Bmith .,...cccocs peeanets wabiiennemventait 4,997 0 0 
aE 4,987 0 0 

Newman & Mann _................08 4,988 0 0 

MEF Be OO, ...csascresicescorasvicedecse 4,837 0 0 

ROO x. scernrnvnesetectinnel itches 4,745 0 0 

SNET swe snmnctasansoostosnanapesninicnaaetie 4,467 0 0 ; 
TEI Cspcevenntcxnsesivnselscenens 4,460 0 0 z 
IG chai. dacs vetneunscatovcisvetnevindcdean 4,143 0 0 : a 
Stone & Pierce ......0000...scoveseeee 4,138 0 0 a 
UPON « saranccectessedieoreanceseoiss 4,050 0 0 if 
Dover (accepted) ............cesceees 3,889 0 0 4 





For alterations first floor, No. 72, Cornhill, for the 
Australian Mortgage Land and Finance Company, 
Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, architects :— 


EET cncusnconehntaroiddoeeepeabsecsuncned £323 0 0 
NUON cnn ecesbetuctsntoebiaiivecisetomases 323 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ............scseseerees 320 0 0 
ED clsincdsaptitetis vgditinienssinnsetiniion’ 307 «0 0 
Picsrseishensachiussniverpragiecnsbanenanen 294 0 0 





For the first part of the Methodist Free Church, 
Paradise-road, Clapham. Mr, Frederick Boreham, 
architect :— 


Sawyer...... cercccececaseosocesersceceseooses £966 0 0 
nisin ob<sshuhintinsnanlicheccsttiatecaueinis 830 0 0 
Richards (aecepted) .............000+ 669 0 0 





For double cottages, Dartford. Messrs. Habershon « 
Pite, architects. Quantities not supplied :— 
R 4 


BIBS Y crrcccrcrcccscscsccecsseseescnceroes £546 0 0 
MI ho dkssnnexcisscivcceckadiseecamanced 642 0 «0 
OE aoc chcsusistteees vinctadadnmmees 525 0 0 
OE Em 506 0 0 
ee ES ea 505 0 0 





For public-house, Balham-hill. Mr, Gwilt, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 


NOD csiinnscvescqetbteunevecesvbsineandidh £2,935 0 0 
IE By. MOOD cacccsccncncetersscccays 2,760 0 0 
OE sc caissiessesscivacscsesiescoogunt’ 2,729 0 0 
I BND. ssikscntbn vtichitidinctons 2,644 0 0 
EE See a A 2,509 0 0 
MEET aiscuassdeubuseravsansoncsigusnes 2,463 0 0 
RN ro ei ceudeneaidoadeeinneh 2,15 0 0 
iti thinstaidiice Sbainetenseiainbegabess 1,787 10 0 





Accepted from Beaver & Son, for new hotel, Oellege- 
green, Bristol. Mr. W. H. Hantin, architect, The 
works have been commenced. 





For vestry offices, Plumstead. Mr, H. A. Fisher, 
architect :— 


OO sivcccsvassecsstentonghosenppione £1,113 3 0 
NI. <sicovncsrnnsareseswiansrabiedabentanst 1,075 0 0 
REID <cccuicctkcpaiiones asreuaend 895 0 0 
Kirk (accepted) ...........cccceseeee 884 0 0 





For additions and alterations to No. 15, Finsbury- 
place North. Mr. Joseph James, architect. Quantities 
not —< coll 

‘oodward 0 0 


0 0 





eseocsec 





For building residence, at Hertford, Herts, for Mr. G. [FF 
A. Towers, M.D, Mr, W. Wilds, architect. Quantities fF 
furnished :— g 
Green ... 





‘ 0 0 
Andrews 0 0 
Ginn.,..... 00 
Rayment 00 
Norris 0 0 
Ekins & Sons 00 





For repairs, painting, &c., at the Saracen’s Head Hotel, 
Ware, Herts, for the trustees of the Ware Charity 
Estates. Mr. W. Wilds, architect :— 





Micdene Bs emt... wsascsesceessecceoccuscnd £466 0 0 
Oe LEELA ETS ES 4414 9 
BUN alvnts.Jininsgesnastaaueald decuniammee 440 0 0 
SEO 8 ie i ssctiés ahd ides ethaacee 430 17 8 
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